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S L\ce the beginning of Marcli, Chan¬ 
cellor Schmiflt has taken, every 
change to underline the strength,of ties 
between the Federal Republic of Qer- 
manyand the United States. 

At a recent function : in Hamburg, 
Herr Schmidt said the "German-Ameri¬ 
can consensus is u ns ha k cable.'* He made 
the same point in. his State of the 
Nation speech to the Bundestag, adding 
that “the bases of our friendship are 
historical, philosophical and personal 
lies and the close, similarity, between our 
political and social values.*', 

President Carter spontaneously rang 
up the Chancellor to thank him for this 
icmprk. 

The relationship between Bonn and 
Washington is less strained now than in 
the previous weeks and months. But 
have the causes of the cooling of rela¬ 
tions been removed? 

Certainly the Chancellor's demonstra¬ 
tive emphasis on traditional ties and 
dependency between the two nations 
cannot be due to a sudden agreement on 
such vital points at issue as econoniic 
policy. , 

On the contrary, the increasing differ¬ 
ences between the two countries on ! this 
and the continuing unimpeded slide of 
the dollar 1 have led to fears-of a deep 
crisis of confidence. > •• 

Prominent;visitors,to America such bs 
Minister * of.' Economic j Affairs Graf 
Umbsdprff arid Mjnister Of Stat'd in tiid 
Foreign Office r pdbna'nyl* hafe, returned 
to Bonn alarmed it Arbencan 1 disquiet 
about their allies in Bonn'.' " ! ‘ 






This follows a:year of..public, and pri¬ 
vate' disagreements between the two: go¬ 
vernments, on such fundamental issues 
as human- rights,' nuclear policy and the 
fight against the recession, The Chancellor 
has now persuaded his Cabinet, collea¬ 
gues to take, a ’ more moderate /viey of 
American pblicy to avoid any further 
flare-up in Gernian-American relations! 
or to prevent. journalists speculating On 
one. •■•‘l 

■ ^Washington also'.itjod^rated ' its- tone! 
Finance Minister BlumCnthal played 
(down the negative outcome, of. his,.di^f 
psslons in Bonn wheH J hie returned-to 
•the US and expressed his understanding 
Jof Bolin's p'ol icV "of hot i rlskiiilg ii?f|t|tjlbn 
;hy forcing through a growth policy too 

,HWUUy ff a. . .| r *.-,r . i :■*» i \ 

; Then;,came .the 1 second : dollar, rescue 
]Pkn'.' and 1 againthere ,;-.wa'Sr>: i show ,-of 
“ n hy betwefeit thetwogoVemments: - 51 \ 

< ^ • ■■VfKj., .1 .± r \ *1 ; 

: - TjiiSj ishbuld hpt blind; 

jthat President Carter has been-at logg 
heads with-Bonm -partieularly-on- tti 



completely different issues to which he 
attaches ' great’ 1 importaneb: =■ how to 
achieve an - economic 1 upswing, nuclear 
policy 1 and human rights. 

The worry that the serious disagree¬ 
ments on these issues could even affect 
the Western alliance qannot be lightly 
dismissed, although President Carter has 
so far stuck;rigidly,to the jbiis principle 
that .Nato is the core of Aniericaii fpr- 
.eign policy. ... ... 

The question now is whether Presi¬ 
dent Carter is not about to attempt once 
again to realise his goals in these three 
fields. Carter does' not give up easily. In 
May last year the London conference 
ended with a formula for overcoming 
the economic crisis taken from Helmut 
Schmidt's armoury of measures to 
ensure stability. 

Still, Bonn has since been under con¬ 
stant pressure from the US to reflate the 
German economy. The American want 
the Germany economy to be the loco¬ 
motive, or at least in the vanguard, of 
worldwide recovery, 

. This summer another econoniic 
summit is being held in Bonn. We can 
only speculate on the measures that will 
come before this meeting. 

The question of the German-Brazilian 
nuclear deal which had so disturb¬ 
ed America seemed to have been dealt 
with to everyone's satisfaction at ;the 
London conference.- .. 

Now it : looks as if this dispute- 1 is 
about to flare up again. A US law Which 
came into force this month is' a conti¬ 
nuation - ‘of-the President’scampaign 
against the spread of nuclear 1 weapons 
ahd nucleht technology by legaL‘means; i 

.. It j gives ,fte (Pj^identrwide-ranging 
powers to influency tl^ civi} -nqelear en¬ 
ergy policies qf all. states : whidj ; "use 
American : pranium directly., of in pi reef.ly 
ip,their atomic energy plants.^,, :: ,- r ■ 

Each country receiving- Amferlcan 1 urii- 
niunt Will have "to Submit' 1 to ‘control^ 
aqd regulations' f applyifig to' : ail "plants 
"y^Heref'Arii^ricfi^ig ?J s ^ t 3 - t 

Recipient...countries .-wiHineed Arperi- 
can permission - to reprocess 1 thi| ; ura- 
niinn*.Plqtoniumjs a product.ofsthis -xtr 
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Chancellor Helmut Schmidt and US Deputy Secretary of State Warren Christopher in a 
jovial mood during a break in their talks in Hamburg. (Photo: dpo) 


processing and can be used in the pro¬ 
duction of nuclear energy. 

All current contracts, regardless of 
how long they run, will have to be re¬ 
newed or, more precisely, annulled. This 
includes the agreement with the Euro¬ 
pean Atomic Energy Authority, which 
runs until 1995. 

The members of the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community have to agree to re¬ 
negotiate by April 10. These talks are 
going to be tougli because Carter has al¬ 
ready introduced a law anticipating the 
agreement which the INFCE was to 
have reached by 1979. This conference 
was called into being on President Car¬ 
tels initiative. • * * : ■ ■ 

" ■ I. -- "* • • 

The "French are utterly against any de¬ 
claration of intent, towards ilie USA. 
- 1 ' ' ' - 1 ”**•* p ]- 0(> 


the buyers of its uranium to supply Bra¬ 
zil with re-exports. This country lias 
committed itself to selling the Brazil¬ 
ians not only atomic energy plants but 
also uranium. 

But Bonn cannot even send the Bra¬ 
zilians uranium from : non-American 
sources because it risks an American 
embargo. The Americans are attempting 
to achieve total domination of the use 
of nuclear energy for civil purposes. Can 
another collision with Bonn be avert- 
ed? " ■ ‘ 


Tiiey remain loyal" tf ttieir J076 pro< 
Ration. th^ Trance'i'ntendS'to remai 
master Gf^s owri nuclear polity.”.; .' 

Bonn cannot afford to take this line. 
It is inclined to agree with the Presi¬ 
dent’s demands,-: and;:willing to cooper¬ 
ate..-But the. Bonn government is head¬ 
ing-jfor difficulties.- i'-; r ■ i ■ ■ ! i : .-i ■ 

Brazil is to i' German-I?:ui!t' re¬ 
processing plant for spent nuclear rods. 



i* ( 



- On the other-hand,‘once this i plant 
.has, tan built America, will hardly allow 
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Carter certainly had this problem in 
mind-when hevi sited Brazil last week. 
At tjiflr.moment Bonn, is acting as if 
nothing lias happened, relying, on the. 
American promise to honpur gll current^ 
contracts until the autumn’of 1979. r. • 

But this Bonn attitude^ alto reflects 
remain tlie feeling that President Carter' is -uh- 
predictable. : They way !h’e deals kaleidos- 
Copically : with 1 different- problems dt 
Once,' his- inclination tdi reform' arid 1 - his 
Volatilify- are confusing — ’and pot Only 
for Bonn. ri u: 

His foreign pplijqy.pjanping fa jnarjfed 
by. conflicting j idwlogiea. and, ,concepts 
whic^ in torn differences-..pje- 

tween ;his n^w-advisers find- th? old a d- 
jfpini^tratipn. The .result’is% uii'porto mty 
a certain yagueriess ,][:, - .'J-, 

•■!• The •: neutron 'bomb ’ is anolber ex¬ 
ample; ‘Garter : did not 'want to>go ahead 
with its production until he "had a firm 
statement of approval i ; from shis ■ EurO- 
:pean allies/*Hbweveiy Bis -allies are hesi- 
’tant, and 'It seems ''that Carteris: no lon¬ 
ger too sure of’wliat This policy should 
■bei He is' now 1 considering'■ postponing 
production of the weapon, even though 
-his European allies have 1 not ail= filially 
•Statedtheit position/ "l i s *-> 
ii- V-v ... ii!. •!. . ]/. *;_ 
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Neutron bomb hovers over 
Genscher and Christopher 

D eputy US Secretary of Slate Warren State Secretary Cyrus Vance, public!) 

CliristODiier arrived at Bonn's For- .innlaudad hv Hi?rr DensHirr. had exnrcs 


JLJ Christopher arrival at Bonn's For¬ 
eign Ministry for wide-ranging talks with 
foreign Minister lians-Dietrich Gensc¬ 
her on 30 March. 

The agenda included all current inter¬ 
national and bilateral issues as' well as 
developments in the Middle East and 
Southern Africa. 

A major topic was also the neutron 
bomb (recently backed by the New York 
Times) on which the West European 
nations differ with Washington. 

Mr Christopher, who had come from 
Ankara, was to meet Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt at his Hamburg home the next 
day. 

His visit (o Hamburg evidently hud to 
do with smoothing Bonn-Washinglon 
relations, which have shown some strain 
in tho past few weeks. 

Chancellor Schmid! gave the signal 
for the meeting on 3 March when lie 
said in Hamburg: “German-American 
consensus is unshakeabie” 

Schmidt looks 
i for nuclear 

i 

middle path 

r T , hc u luI ron bomb will not he the 
M. only delicate subject between 

Ctanctflor Helmut "SchmWt and' US 

Deputy Secretary of State Warren Chris¬ 
topher in Hamburg. 

Bonn and Washington arc still at 
odds on nuclear policy and a new clash 
is possible, President Carter having re¬ 
cently made it legally possible to embar¬ 
go nuclear fuel for states not prepared to 
go along with his non-proliferation 
ideas. 

The law passed by the Senate makes tho 
treaties between the European Commun¬ 
ity and the United States worthless. 

Washington has threatened that, 
unless Europe agrees to new talks by 10 
April, it will retaliate by stopping the 
supply of uranium. 

In this critical phase, Helmut Schmidt 
is trying to overcome his irritation and 
avoid an open dispute. There can be no 

doubt that Jimmy Carter holds the bet¬ 
ter hand. 

The Chancellor now wants to probe 
the chances of a compromise that would 
meet Washington’s security needs and 
not make Europe totally dependent. 

According to the new US legislation. 
President Carter can not only demand 
the most slringent control of ail nuclear 
installations, but can also claim a say in 
the construction of sensitive plants (en¬ 
richment and reprocessing) os well as 
the export of installations. 

France, less dependent on uranium 
shipments than Germany, indignantly 
rejected these impositions. 

Bonn has no choice but to read flex¬ 
ibly. 

Helmut Schmidt has already met 
Jimmy Carter hulf-way with the coticcs- 
sion that deals like that with Brazil 
will not be repeated. 

But ho insists that this deal be earned 
out and that America does not anticipate 
the outcome of the 1979 international 
conference on the assessment of nuclear 
fuel circulation. 

(S3ddaut*ctw Zetlanj, 31 March 1978) 


State Secretary Cyrus Vance, publicly 
applauded by Herr Genscher, had expres¬ 
sed himself similarly a few days earlier. 

But this alone docs not eliminate 
tactical differences, for instance on the 
neutron issue. 

President Carter is evidently disap¬ 
pointed that the European Nato mem¬ 
bers have not yet publicly supported (he 
start of production of the neutron 
device. 

According to information from Was¬ 
hington, the President has postponed his 
decision on production. 

He apparently fears that the May Ex¬ 
traordinary General Assembly of the UN 
on disarmament will exposo him to 
Moscow's expected propaganda attack on 
the neutron weapon. This has increased 
his desire for public European approval 
of the device. 

■ 

This is also why Chancellor Schmidt 
and Foreign Minister Genscher gave 
such importance to explaining Bonn's 
altitude, which has the approval of the 
Cabinet Qnd the Federal Security Coun¬ 
cil. 

Bonn feels the United States should 
start neutron bomb production - initial¬ 
ly without a formal European blessing. 

Between the start of production and 
the stationing in Europe, the neutron 
device is to be included in the disarma¬ 
ment talks with the Soviet Union. 


i 

T he Federal Government’s interest in 
o visit to Bonn by Leonid Brezhnev 
Is as great as ever, government spokes¬ 
man Klaus Billing said after recent re¬ 
ports from Moscow that a Brezhnev visit 
is becoming increasingly unlikely. 

A Bonn diplomat observed less offi¬ 
cially: ‘The whole thing is becoming 
more and more like the Loch Ness 
story.” 

No political event has been as fre¬ 
quently announced and cancelled in 
Bonn as. Brezhnev’s visit. 

The invitation was first issued during 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidft visit tp 
Moscow in the autumn of 1974. It took 
two years before the project began to 
take shape. , > 

Two -weeks before the October 1976 
Bundestag elections, the Soviet leader 
announced his visit Chancellor Schmidt 
said it would take place as soon as poss¬ 
ible after the elections. But it failed to 
materialise. 

In November 1976, Bonn assumed 
that Brezhnev would come in the spring 
of 1977. This was followed by an Octo¬ 
ber 1977 date. 

Tho impression was that the post¬ 
ponements were due to Brezhnev’s 
intention to first put sonic order into 
his relations with the United States - 
or, to be exact, with newly-ciccted Pre¬ 
sident Jimmy Carter. 

This concerned primarily tho conclu¬ 
sion of ihe Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (Sail Two). 

But in their diplomatic contacts with 
Bonn, the Soviets said the dealys were 
due lo Brezhnev’s tight schedule and his 
desire that concrete results be negotiated 
before his visit. 1 ' 

As the October date new near there 
[ras the kidnapping of industrialist 
Hanns-Martin Schleyer find the skyjack¬ 
ing of the Lufthansa jet Umlfhut. 


Should Moscow , not be prepared to 
make substantial concessions in return 
fro an abolishment of the neutron bomb 
(perhaps with regard to tanks or the 
medium-range SS 20 missile) there 
would be no option but tp station the 
neutron device (n Europe! 

This line has the approval of the 
FDP. The CDU-CSU goes even further 
in its positive attitude towards the 
device. But Herr Schmidt has lo be cir¬ 
cumspect vis-a-vis his own party, the 
SPD. 

According to the party congress reso¬ 
lution of November 1977, the SPD 
wants - for moral, strategic and politi¬ 
cal reasons — to “create conditions that 
would obviate the necessity of stationing 
the neutron bomb on West German ter¬ 
ritory." 

Given a clever line of argument, Herr 
Schmidt feels this would enable him to 
back up his Government’s course. 

And, indeed, the opponents of the 
neutron bomb within his party have be¬ 
come somewhat more restrained recent¬ 
ly. ' 

The SPD disarmament expert Alfons 
Pdwelczyk has said that Moscow should 
be made concrete offers. But if the Sovi¬ 
ets refuse to make concessions in the 
conventional armaments sector, a gra¬ 
dual introduction of the neutron device 
would have to be agreed upon. 

Bundeswehr Brigadier Christian 
Krause wrote in the SPD weekly 
VorwSrts that the new weapon could 
show how seriously the West still takes 
detente. 

“Granted, the end of detente need not 
mean war. But it would certainly not 
mean more security," he said. 

Bernt Conrad 

(Ole Welt, 31 March 1978 } 


r ‘ 


US relations 


Continued from page 1 

neutron bombs on European cities. 
whether to insist on a reduction of 
assault capacity or a reduction of & 
number of middle-range SS-20> missiles, 

On March 17 Carter made a suipj. 
singly aggressive speech at Wake Foij 
University in which he said he was t\& 
prepared to let the SALT talks colbp 
if the. Soviet Union did not slow dot: 
arms production and stop intervention 
in Africa. This revealed that the Pits 
dent is prepared for confrontation if« 
cessary, Warren’s visit to Europe ini. 
cated greater flexibility. 

Given such surprising moves, obsetv 
era can only speculate on the b4' 
direction of American foreign' poliij 
The Bonn government has conduit 
that its best policy is to pursue its 01 : 
interests in spite of Carter and to are] 
getting involved in the meandering! d 
his foreign policy. Bonn’s tone h 
sometimes been tougher than necessij 
here. 

■ 

The return to a more conciliatory^ 
tolerant tone is a recognition of the 6 
plomatic imperative to keep on gui 
terms with Europe's most important i 1 ) 

There is no denying that there :i 
major conflicts of interest between lb 
two countries! All we can hope for: 
that in future both sides will show nr 
willingness to compromise. We ir 
also hope that ihe consensus in ail to 
matters remains “unshakenbie”. 

Kurt Bcdn 

(Die Zell, 31 March ir- 


Bonn’s long, long wait 
for Brezhnev 


Brezhnev told Bonn that he felt the at¬ 
mosphere was not right for a successful 
visit. 

Then the Chancellor announced that 
the visit would take place at the end of 

November 1977. But this date also 
fizzled out. 

Chancellor Schmidt became somewhat 
short-tempered. Privately he complained 
repeatedly that, although he had on 
many occasions emphasised the impor¬ 
tance of Brezhnev’s visit, the Soviet lea¬ 
der was leaving him in Umbo. 

TWs irritation got to the press, and 
Brezhnev reacted promptly, • saying* in a 
Pravda interview that he would visit 
Bonn "shortly”. 

But meanwhile Brezhnev’s health, was 
bad, and the Soviets Informed Bonn at 
the end of 1977 that the Communist 
Party leader had ’flu but had recovered. 
Preparations for the visit began anew. ; 

The-Chancellery gave considerable 
thought to ways and means of “enrich* 
m the talks. Helmut Schmidt consi¬ 
dered proposals that would provide a 
better basis for economic relations with 
Moscow - particularly over the supply 
of raw materials to Germany. He sue- 

gesled 16 to 19 Febmaiy 197S as the 
new date for the visit. 

On 18 January he received the next 
cancellation. Ambassador Valentin Falin 
informed the Chancellor that Brezhnev’s 
doctors had recommended nostnonino 

the visit because of his mSJSS 
No-one outside the Kremlin knows 

how much Brezhnev’s health has been 
restored. But German visitors to Moscow 
were repeatedly, .told,in the past fow 


weeks that Brezhnev had not cli 3 Jii<- 
his intention to visit Bonn. Dates wo 
no longer mentioned. 

Moscow-watchers in Bonn need p 
pointers from the Kremlin to 
that the cooling off of US-Soviet 
tions has not improved the chances of* 
visit. 

There Is every likelihood-.that iM' 
riev intends to await further devpief 
ments in international politics, fifora 1 * 
the Washington Nato Summit in May- 

Perhaps He also Wants tp demons^ 
at this point that he can comb to 
with Bonn eveit without America An 
so the Chancellor* is still-waiting 
date. BemtCoffldJ 

(Dio* Welt, 30 
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Balance of power between 
politicians, labour shifts 
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D uring the recent printing strike, two 
SPD MPs stood at the door of the 
SPD party: offices in Bonn and called on 
their colleagues to give donations in 
support of the strike. 

MPs had to pay a minimum of DM20, 
Ministers at least DM50, regardless of 
what they thought of the print union's 
strategy. They did not ask chancellor 
Schmidt for a contribution, so his . neutr¬ 
ality remanded untainted. 

Was this merely a demonstration od 
romantic “solidarity with their com¬ 
rades?” 

Parliamentary party leader Herbert 
Wehner objected because the excercise 
was “being turned into a TV show” but 
shoulder to shoulder with Willy Brandt, 
he read a joint statement of support for 
“the workers, their families and the tra¬ 
des unkins.” 

Technical progress should not be 
forced through at the workers’ cost and 
certainly not by means such as a lock¬ 
out. 

The FDP, on the other hand, had 
made no secret of the fact that em¬ 
ployers should continue to have the 
right to lock workers out. This had led 
lo the first public dispute between the 
jovial and conciliatory Holger Bdmer, 
Prime Minister of Hesse, and the FDP. 

Is the SPD's traditional alliance with 
the trades unions — especially in limes 
of crisis, as Wehner and Brandt put it — 
more important to it than its coalition 
with thu Free Democrats? 

There have been a number of signifi¬ 
cant shifts in the carefully constructed 
balance of power between parties, go¬ 
vernment and trades unions in the past 
months. 

The decisive rift occurred when the 
employers’ associations asked the Feder¬ 
al Constitutional Court to examine the 
constitutionality of the Co-determina¬ 
tion Act The trades unions responded 
to this move by pulling out of the Kon- 
zertierie Aktion, a consultative body 
consisting of leading representatives of 
the government, industry and the 
unions: 

But this rift is not in itself enough to 
explain the -rapid deterioration of the 
“social climate” which has led Herbert 
Wehner to warn of * a process which 
could lead to “class 1 confrontation.” 

There are powerful reasons for suppo¬ 
sing that the SPD is underlining its ties 
with the unions, riot to stir lip new con¬ 
flicts but to prevent them from moving 
too far toward^ such a confrontation.' 

i 

Willy Brandt has been heard to re¬ 
mark that “Helmut Schmidt has there 
coalition partners, the DGB (The Ger¬ 
man Federation of Trades Unions), the 
FDP and the SPD - in that order.” ; 

Schmidt's first Cabinet, looked, at least 

from a distance, something like.a Labour 

government, which usually contains a 

number of Ministers with strong trade 

Union connections. Now that Leber has 

msigned from the Ministry .of . Defence 

find Walter Arepdt has.Jeft.the Ministiy 

of 4bour, all traces of this hpve. vanish¬ 
ed. 




Helmut, Rohde, former Minister and 
chairman of the SPD working .party on 
labour questions, is now attempting- to 
put pressure on. the government, from 
outside the Cabinet to strengthen its ties 
with the unions. •. ’>■!■ *, , 

• Chancellor Schmidt is equally aware 
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of the danger of social conflicts and ap¬ 
preciates the difficulties of his extra-par¬ 
liamentary coalition partner now that 
the unemployment figures are over the 
million mark. 

He continually criticises the em¬ 
ployers for their complaint to the Feder¬ 
al Constitutional Court, which he 
regards as a mortal sin politically. He 
has also declared that he would rather 
be “tom to pieces” than see the prin¬ 
ciple of free collective bargaining tam¬ 
pered with. Strikes, he says, are quite 
normal. 

Despite these clear statements, it is in- 
Schmidt's interest to avoid confronta¬ 
tions In the present difficult round of 
wage negotiations. 

He sent Minister of State Hans Jflrgen 
Wischnewski to 1 the . printing industry 
negotiations as a trouble-shooter. In. the 
Baden-WtMlenibctg metal industry dis¬ 
pute his function was to calm both 
sides. 

There is a lot of pent-up resentment. 
Schmidt explained his conception of 
how pensions could be financed to the 
union bosses in a late-night sitting. 

They told him in no uncertain terms 
what they thought of it. 

The bosses would like to see the pre¬ 
sent principle of pensions related to 
gross earnings maintained. So would the 
opposition CDU. The government is 
planning to change the system, though 
it has not publicly said this yet. The tra¬ 
des unions favour inut-.i-.es in pension 
contributions. 

The Bonn Cabinet recently decided 
against a special tax to finance more vo¬ 
cational training. The unions were bitter. 
They ask when the time will ever be 
right for such a tax if not now. 

Six months ago the government de¬ 
cided — against the wishes of the DGB 
and some of its own MPs to reduce the 
wealth tax and increase value added tax. 

The most serious brotherly dispute 
between the SPD and DGB came at the 
beginning of the government’s term of 
office when DGB boss Vetter said the 
coalition would be responsible for the 
army of unemployed if it did not inject 
at least DM20,000 million into the eco¬ 
nomy. 

Heinz Oskar Vetter recalls with a 
touch of sadness in his voice. “At the 
beginning of the government’s term of 
office, their programme and ours were 
identical in many important respects, so 
that we could happily give the social- 
liberal government all the support we 
could” 

This was in 1969. Things have chang¬ 
ed dramatically since then. The unions’ 
conception of their role has changed, as 
has that of the SPD. There were a num¬ 
ber of parallel developments. 

The distance between the unions and 
the “state” narrowed. Only a few years 
earlier, it had been common practice for 
unionists to refuse decorations from the 
state. 

There were even complaints from dis¬ 
sidents that unions and government 
. were too close, that there was too much 
conformity. There were some in the 
SPD who also held this opinion.' 

This was not simply because dreams 
of social reform had.faded in the routine 
of politics. The unions finally agreed to 
the emasculated version of the Co-de- 
termination: Act even thorigh it was far 
r from: being what they had hoped. The 
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new proposals for ; 
pension financing 
will be a hard pill 
for the . unions to 
swallow, but they 
are likely to do so. 

There was no longer 
any chance that the 
good old days of 
economic growth 
were coming back. 

Then Vetter declar¬ 
ed that the “hon¬ 
eymoon was over” 

- for good. Before 
that, increased 
growth and rising 

real .- incomes had 
apparently automa¬ 
tically ensured, har¬ 
mony. Now both 
sides realised that 
their stock of things. 
in common was. 
low. .There is no 
way of restoring the 
idyllic harmony of 
the past. The 
unions went on 

hoping longer than Politics and labour: Chancellor Schmidt with HolrtzOikar Vetter, 
the Chancellor, president of the DGB, the German Federation of Trede Unions. Is 
They insisted that the nature of the relationship changing? (Photo: «ip«) 

the economic recession was a passing vemment to keep the conditions for 
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phase, that it was not structural, that if 
everyone pulled his weight things would 
improve. 

The Organisation for Economic Coo¬ 
peration and Development hud forecast 
ttiat unemployment would reuih two¬ 
und-si-half million by 1985, but this pre¬ 
diction did not fit in to the unions' 
scheme of things. They are only now 
coming to realise that this prediction 
may be near the mark. There will be un 
increase in productivity of a few percen¬ 
tage points but this is jning t»» 
create enough jobs to siguiticunlty re¬ 
duce unemployment. 

Since then there has simply not been 
a basis for solid agreement with the go¬ 
vernment. There is no longer that “basic 
consensus” which guaranteed “social 
peace” Yet social peace is the main slo¬ 
gan of the Schmidt government. 

In future, Helmut Schmidt will find it 
more difficult to fight his battles for 
economic growth with the DGB and, if 
necessary, against his own party. In No¬ 
vember last year 50,000 unionists 
demonstrated-in favour of coal and ato¬ 
mic energy, the leaders of-the five lar¬ 
gest unions among theirn 

This,was a response to the Chancel¬ 
lor’s call. The' 50,000 described them¬ 
selves as. the biggest citizens’ action 
committee in the land. They put the 
dissident minorities opposing the build¬ 
ing of atomic energy stations firmly in 
their place. In face of this demonstra¬ 
tion of > strength the SPD had little 
choice but to say yes to atomic energy. 

The party left knows perfectly well 
what would hdppen if it did anything to 
destroy the pact 'between SPD i and* 
unions. In times of economic Crisis 
where., political ■ morality, long-term 
interests and shortterm exigencies have 
to weighed against one another, a famil¬ 
iar pattern is emerging! ecological con¬ 
siderations igo by the wayside when 
growth, is in danger. • .. 

Development aid is all right, as long 
as it does not affect jobs at home; 

Arms exports, are all right, provided 
they create jobs;/; ; \ , 

Is Jt surprising then .when Helmut 
Schmidt tells close colleagues that men 
like IG Metali . boss Eugen Loderer; are 
more loyal ini vital questions of German 
politics -than: predecessors: such as Otto 
Brenner.-i ' »„• • i : 

< .Brenner -,'condemned, rearmament, in 
public, but in this letters,,asked the■ go- 


amis exports ns flexible ns possible. Bet¬ 
ter to pursue one’s interests openly, so 
the argument runs, thun be hidebound 
by double morality. 

It seems to be increasingly difficult in 
the unions und in the SPD lo control 
policies from above. 

This cannot be explained away in 
terms of a loss of authority. Her since 
the SI'D-FDi* coalition came to power 
in I9t>9, the unions have had to stifle or 
play down conflicts in their ranks lo 
avoid i-mb-ir: wring the government. 
Sume union leaders do not fully repre¬ 
sent opinion within their own unions. 

The small number of pragmatists who 
meet the Chancellor a few times every 
year near Bonn do not necessarily reflect 
the changes in their ranks, men such as 
social democrats Karl Haueusciiild of IG 
Chemie (chemical workers’ union), Karl 
Buschmann, chairman of the Textile 
workers' union, Rudolf Sperner of the 
building workers' union and miners' 
boss Adolf Schmidt. 

Eugen Loderer and the banker Hes- 
selbach also belong to this circle — but 
not to the charmed inner circle. 

The relations between this group and 
DGB boss Vetter are cool and getting 
cooler. Vetter has described his relation¬ 
ship with the Chancellor aptly in the 
give-away remark: “There is no better 
one at the moment.” . . ■ 

These are signs of alienation, but' 
there is no evidence that the gap coulil 
not be bridged.' 

It is Tar more difficult to come .to 
terms with the new generations in the 
unions : and. SPD h whose. background; is. 
academic rather ‘than In"the working 
class movement. A recent analysis has 
shown that this generation 4 lias already' 
occupied a number of key posts within 
the SPD. 

Certainly the SPD must be alarmed tit 
goings-on at grass roots level and in the 
trades union youth movement." v 

’ Many of these young 1 people regard 
the union and party leadership in much 

the tame wfiy as the extra-parliamentary 

opposition of ten years ago saw' alf 
bourgeois parties. Herb are the seeds of 
tomorrows conflicts. 1 


the decisive influence! ft is those of tbo 
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DEFENCE 


Apel’s swift new orders 
give military surprise 
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H ans Apd, Minister of Defence and 
former Minister of Finance, was 
known as a quick thinker well before he 
took over in the Defence Ministry on 
the Bonn llardthtihe eight weeks ago. - 

But few of the military and civil ser¬ 
vice experts in the ministry had reck¬ 
oned with his moving so swiftly into 
action. His first step was to revise his 
predecessor Georg Leber’s decision of 
last October to put the Militllrischcr 
Abschirrndicnst (Military Counter-Es¬ 
pionage) under direct ministerial control. 

Apel decided that the MAD would 
remain under the military chiefs of staff 
and that his secretory oF state Hiehic 
would ensure r smooth flow of informa¬ 
tion. 

Ten days later, after intensive consul¬ 
tation with the military and civilian lea¬ 
dership in his ministry, Apel scrapped 
the so-called “Armed Forces Model 3” 
- though the original purpose of the 
talks had been only to discuss this re¬ 
form. This was the most ambitious 
scheme since the Bundeswchr was re¬ 
organised in 1956 and it was about to he 
implemented. But the plan fur too un- 

Sot much chance of success. ■* 

According to this model, known to 
the experts as Central Support Area, a 
new military organisation would have 
been formed, responsible for ammuni¬ 
tion supply, fuel, rations, spare parts and 
military infrastructure (buildings from 
barracks to air-raid shelters.) 

This organisation would have had a 
strength of 100,000 men according to 
the latest plans - almost a quarter of 
the Bundcswehr’s total peacetime 
strength. It would also have meant job 
restructuring affecting 400,000 of the 
Bundeswehi’s 460,000 soldiers. 

_ Constant reshuffling and reorganisa¬ 
tion would have gone on for months if 
not years. The new organisalion formed 
from elements of the army, navy and air 
force would have created new command 
relationship problems and would have 
been a logistic hydrocephalus - more 
likely to malfunction than the present 
decentralised supply system and, given 

the huge installation costs, hardly any 
cheaper. 

The question still not answered 
is how the military planners in the Min¬ 
ify of Defence, led by the former Head 
ol Staff and present General Inspector 
Harald Wust could have spent seven 
years on analyses and cost calculations 
for a reform which the new Minister of 
Defence took only two days to scrap. 

If an independent leant of rationalisa¬ 
tion experts had been commissioned lo 
carry out the analysis, would they not 

have reached the same conclusion as 
Herr Apel long ago? 

It looks as if the unwieldy bureaucra¬ 
tic apparatus within the ministry spent- 
years working away at its own idee fixe 
without realising Ural it would one day 
have to scrap its scheme altogether. 

There was. even at an early sfage, in¬ 
ternal resistance to Ifie plan, particularly 


from tiie Luftwaffe General Inspector 
Limberg, who did not agree with the 
idea of centralised logistics. These objec¬ 
tions were dismissed os based on mere 
jealousies. 

The question of what is to become of 
the new structure reform known as Bri¬ 
gade 80 is still open. At the moment 
the brigades - the smallest independent 
combat units — consist of three batta¬ 
lions, each of three combat companies 
and a staff company. The difference be¬ 
tween the tank and the tank grenadier 
brigades is that heavy combat tanks 
(now Leopard 1 , soon Leopard 2 ) pre¬ 
dominate in the former, while the latter 
are mainly equipped with light combat 
vehicles (Mardcr). 

General staff studies of Ihc Yom KIp- 
pur war and analyses of population con¬ 
centration in Central Europe have 
shown that battalions and combat com¬ 
panies at their present size and equip¬ 
ment arc too large and inflexible to meet 
the threat of an invader. 

There has long been a widely-held as- 
sunption that only the North German 
plain and a few other sections of coun¬ 
tryside to the south would be suitable 
ground on which (o withstand massed 
tank attacks from the East. 

This viewpoint needs to be revised. 
Given our road structure, this country is 
exposed to tank attacks all along the 
East-West line. There are so many poss¬ 
ible points of attack that it is impossible 
to predict where the enemy may strike. 

If the defending forces wish to re¬ 
spond effectively to the first attack, they 
have to be mobile enough to concen¬ 
trate firepower swiftly. 

This thinking was one of the main 
reasons for the new brigade model, in 
which tank brigades will in future con¬ 
sist of three instead of two tank battalions 


T he justification on financial grounds 
by new Bonn Minister of Defence 
Hans Apel of his decision to reverse 
plans to refomi the armed forces is 
“unsatisfactory” says CDU-CSU Opposi¬ 
tion spokesman on defence Manfred War¬ 
ner. 

Herr \V 6 mer said he did not object to 
the decision, but any decision on re¬ 
forms hod to be founded on political 
and military analysis and not simply on 
financial considerations, ■ important 
though these were. 

Minister Apel had surprised observers 
by scrapping the plans for joint operat 
ons between sections of the Bundes- 
wehr. He had also given instructions for 
Ihc new armed forces plan to improve 
combat effectiveness by creating smaller 
fighting units to be revised. 

Herr Werner said urgent decisions 
had to be made on improvements in 
training, reform of the promotion sys¬ 
tem, special duty payments and ar¬ 
rangements for holiday in lieu of over¬ 
time. He stressed the need to improve 
the overall defence model and the use of 
reservists. 

In the international sphere, W 6 mer 
said attempts by the Soviet Union to 
dictate the choice of Nato weapons 
should be strongly resisted. The West 
should also present a united front at the 
Vienna talks on troop reductions. As for 



Going up In smoke: former Minister of Defence Georg Leber gives his successor, Hsm 
Apel, a light. Now Apel' has scrapped the military reforms drawn up under hfi 
predecessor. (Photo: Sven Simon) 

the number of troops in battalions and June on how this reorganisation is to be 
companies would be reduced and there financed amounts to asking them to 
would be a smaller number of combat square the circle. 

tanks (99 instead of 1 OS). The tank gre- . One possibility would be to keep sec- 

Mdier brigades would get two more bat- lions of a brigade on reduced peiLd 

18 ions ' and equipment in peacetime and call up 

So far five model brigades have been reservists who had recently completed 

set up and tried out in manoeuvres for a military service in an emergency, 

year. According to military leaders Bri- This would save money but wouli 
gade Model 80 has lived up to expecta- also reduce the army’s capacity to strike 
tions. Herr Apel shares their opinion. back fast in the event of a surprise at 

However, in one important point the feck — an( l Ibis is the raison d’etre cf 

planners were mistaken. The reorganisa- t,ie reorganised brigades, 

tion of the entire field army and the in- There is at present no sign of ho* 
crease from 33 to 36 brigades has prov- the military leadership can solve IIli 

ed far more expensive than they had problem. The structural problems «il 

thought: over DM1,000 million. not be made any easier by the purchase 

Most of this money would go on the new weapons and weapons systems!? 
larger number of officers and NCOs in M 1 ® next few years. On the contrary tkj 

the smaller but now more numerous wil1 more intractable, 

units. As ex-Minister of Finance, Hans The Bundeswehr is one of the mfci 
Apel knows that lie simply cannot get modem and best equipped armies in the 

this sum out of his defence budget, at- world. Its organisational conception 

ready burdened by new weapons and changed and reshuffled several times in 

equipment. its 20 -year history, is still provisional in 

The Minister’s request that ministry character. Hans Schueiet 

officials Should Work OUt proposals by (Die Zeit, 31 March iw 
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Manfred Wdrner r 

(Photo: Sven Simftri) 


the SALT talks, more attention shoulJ 
be paid to the interests of the Europe 
states. Herr WOrner, chairman of the parlh- 
mentary committee, investigating Ift 
Lutze-Wiegel spy case, said the conunit- 
tee’s work so far disproved the widely- 
held theory that nothing ever came out 
of such investigations. .. 

His committee had already uneaft^. 
a considerable amount of inforryialto 1 ', 
which, would never otherwise, have bfr r 
come, known. This applied, to 'the & 
cumstances of the spy case, the securil) 
precautions within the 'Ministry '« 
Defence and the work and control® 
the Militttrischer Abschirrndicnst 
tary Counter-Espionage). . , 

Herr Wfirner said he did not vvish lo 
anticipate the' committee’s final "Assess¬ 
ment but certain points had' 
emerged and certain ' iinjjrovernCijl* ■ 
would have* to be made:' .; 

1 Stricter security precaution? ! ■ i 
Ministry of.Defenc’e . 1 : ■ lil '' 1 '! 11 . > 

• The flow of information behw.'J 
the military'and the political’leAdcislw 
would have to be improved. , ■- 

• Measures’would have to'be’Mjj® i 

to end the extreme tensiohs between' Wj 
General Staff of the. Armed Forces *^ 
the fdilitUrischer Abschlnndiertst - - 1 j 

Therfe would have'to bb'closer-^’ 
veillance of ministry personnel;' *'4$!,. 

' ■ (D la 1 Welt, 
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Hans Kiing takes stock in 

, B » 

the great God debate 


iThe- Swiss Catholic '.theologian Hpns 
fcling,' a TOblngen University professor, 
’vies orltlclsad by German bishops for 
presenting major dogmas in an abbreviated 
.'form in his book Christ sein (Being a 
Christian), published in 1974, and thus 
having sowed unrest among Catholics. The 
^dispute is described in the recently 
published book Uni ri ichtsalsdie Wahrhcit 
'(Nothing but the Truth) by KUng's friend 
^Walter Jens (published by Piper Verlag). 
KUng's latest book Existiert Gott? (Does 
God Exist?) expounds the author's theo- 

jiqgy- 

l 

T he word- God, Martin Buber once 
wrote, “is the most burdened of all 
human word?. None has been so sullied 
and so much taken apart.” 

He concluded surprisingly: “For this 
very reason I cannot forgo it.” 

Even the purest term of philosophy, 
he said boldly, paled beside this word, 
“which mankind, with its enormous 
living and dying, has adulated and 
humiliated” 

Hans Kiing refers to these ideas of 
Buber in the attempt in his latest book 
to “cautiously speak of God.” 

The ambivalent “burden” attaching to 
the word God obviously also burdens 
this attempt, which is nonetheless ne¬ 
cessary. 

It has become increasingly clear of 
late that people, above all young people, 
no longer consider our de-enchanted 
world the ultima ratio. 

And, indeed, the purely instrumental 
anli-religious reason of the industrial age 
makes people sink deeper and deeper 
into the mire of boredom, functional 
routine, emptiness, fear and brutality. 

Faddist meditation exercises — and 
they, too, are a defensive reaction against 
this development - have rehabilitated 
religious thinking in the profane and se¬ 
cular sector. 

Meanwhile it is no longer just the fol¬ 
lowers of nostalgia who confirm the the¬ 
sis put forward by the philosophers 
Theodor Adorno and Horkheimer in 
1947 in their Diolektik der Aiifkldrung 
(Dialectic of Enlightenment): “Politics 
which, no matter how unreflected, does 
not encompass theology remains, clever 
though it may be, business in the final 
analysis.” 

At least as hope “that injustice will 
not have the last word” (HorkheimerX 
theology is again gaining prestige and 


Continued from page 3 
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SteinkUliler generation apd their political 
conceptions. ' . 

This middle generation talks a lot of 
theory but its main aim is practical re¬ 
form. It has never had the difficulty of 
reconciling itself with the state or in¬ 
deed of Identifying. . 

This generation is represented in the 
Cabinet -^ in ; the person of Volker 
Hauff for Example. Here we have an al¬ 
liance of people who think alike and 
speak the same language. There are even 
members of this constellation in the 

fdp p 

The urgent question they are, asking 
t; if . technological progress is always hnd 
in all <^es reasonable —■ does not come 
from latter-day Luddites. They are, q;i 
Ihe contrary, technocrats, political prag- 
matists:.:.„ 


i 

followers.The . exceptional success of 
KOng's 1974 book Christ sein (120,000 
sold copies) evidences the general come¬ 
back of religion. It has encouraged the 
publishers to print an initial 100,000 
copies of his latest book. 

KOng's effort to “rethink the issue of 
God and to talk about it” is not only ex¬ 
tremely timely', but also daring in view 
of the enormous tradition and the man!-; 
fold Ideas on tills Subject. 

What is new about tills book is above all, 
its claim to being a universal arid compre¬ 
hensive stocktaking. j 

KQng paints a colossal panorama that 
encompasses all efforts to date at delv¬ 
ing into the existence (or rejecting it) of 
God. He bases his own three-fold theory 
on this historic foundation: “Yes to real¬ 
ity — yes to God — yes to a Christian 
God." 

The central thesis reads: “That God 
exists can only be assumed in a faith 
that rests in reality itself." 

This thesis, tike numerous other for¬ 
mulations in Existiert Gott?, is familiar 
from Christ sein. But in the latest work 
it is for the first time historically and 
systematically explained and justified. 

KUng first leads the reader towards a 
“faithful yes concerning this reality.” 

On this basis he continues to lead 
towards a yes to God as the “basic goal 
of questionable reality." This is essen¬ 
tially still the mediaeval theodicy, ns for 
instance in the spirit of Kant, who once 
said that the existence of. God should 
not be “demonstrated” but that one 
should nevertheless “convince” oneself 
of it. 

The key term, which for KUng marks 
the middle of the roud between strict 
theodicy (which is impossible) and un¬ 
founded assertion (which reason cannot 
accept) can be summed up as “faith.” 

This faith results from a moral deci¬ 
sion. Those deciding in favour of a “yes” 
understand in the realisation of this de¬ 
cision that it represents a “reasonable 
risk” and that reality permits and 
rewards such affirmation, which thus 
does not simply drop into a void. 

Such “faith of reason” can, according 
to KUng, not be logically substantiated 
but the responsibility for it is rationally 
acceptable. 

He links what traditional philosophy 
usually separates: theory and practice. 
Only the practical “act of faith” provides 


Politics, labour 
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, These men have no. .great .visions, but 
they do believe that politicians can 
shape the future and provide the solu¬ 
tions. This is \yiiat the conflict in.,the 
Baden-WUrtteinberg ■ metal industry . is 
partly about. The questions being asked 
in the central offices-of .the unions and 
the coalition parties are:. What should 
grqw? Should we, for reasons of solidari¬ 
ty, think of, ways, of redistributing, work 
bsshortenign working hours? Are tfiere 
limits to technology? ■ 

As soon as social: democrats start 
manning .the .barficqdes,. even if;this 
pnly means, bringing^ glass of whisky 
out, to. striking .workers' early,. in , the 
mornings, the clash between t(iqm and 


full theoretical insight into its reasonab¬ 
leness. 

This makes the reader unwittingly 
think of Ernst Bloch’s ^Principle, of , 
Hope” and of Martin .Heidegger’s “exis¬ 
tence as being in the World”. 

There, too, reason and will, theory and 
practice, can ho longer be differentiated 
along traditional lines. But KUng’s 
“faith” as terminology is still too vague 
as to be equal to these two philosophical 
blueprints. 

KUng's strength lies elsewhere — npt so 
much in philosophical comprehensive¬ 
ness but rather in the lively and open 
way in which he sets the limits of his 
principle, depicts, palpitates, varies and 
discusses it. 

Far removed from all narrow-minded 
catechism apologia and in a brilliant 
style, lie touches as a pleasingly worldly 
man of God upon the heights and 
abysses of the history of faith, ranging 
from the God of Abraham and Jesus 
Christ all the way to the “unmoved 
movcry” of Aristotle; from “the highest 
Being” |p the “cause in itself”, as con¬ 
ceived in the Middle Ages, to Kant’s 
God as the “postulation” of practical re¬ 
ason; from Spinoza’s “one and only sub¬ 
stance” to Freud’s “wish fulfillment 
world”, and to the blast of modern as¬ 
trophysics which seems to prove that the 
world had a genuine beginning. 

Even so, the final result is not a su¬ 
perficial and irresponsible quick course 
but a clear and well-founded discussion. 

This deals at even greater length with 
“heretics” such ns Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche and Marx than with believers 

— and not without reason: only in deal¬ 
ing with atheism did early Christianity 

— and now KUng — find the best ar¬ 
gument for faith. 

According to KUng, the faithful is in 
many ways superior lo the unfaithful: in 
the final analysis, the unfaithful can 
neither understand the absoluteness of 
moral obligation — a basic experience of 
mankind — nor can lie understand the 
fact that he, too, no matter how scepti¬ 
cal, will spontaneously trust in the iden¬ 
tity of “goodness’ and reality in everyday 
life. 

The believer understands all this plus 
the motivations of the sceptic; for he, 
too, is confronted with the nothingness 
of reality. But he understands it because 
reality is not divine and exists in separa¬ 
tion from (he unity and fullness of God. 

The unbeliever, on the other hand 
(whom KQng never lectures) is unable to 
integrate the motives of the believer, his 
moments of justified hope and moral 
integrity, into his negative system. 

,: And yet, the existence of God cannot 
be proven, nor can the antithesis that he 
does not exist. 


their coalition partners, the Free Demo- 
oratsl 'becomes evident 
The FDlP seems to have overcome its 
pdst hostility to the unions, out Whene¬ 
ver a possible conflict 1 with the DGB 
emerges they like to test their strength; 
rather fancying themselves as : David 
against Goliath. The FDP has' the 'Im¬ 
pression that it is rarely the loser ih 
such conflicts . 1 : 1 V” ' ' '■ 

FDP secretary- Verheugen has a sly 
reply to luhid When lie Is told that the 
Country .is turning into a union slate! 
“Of all the important decisions'taken 
over the past few years,'was not 
one where, the 1 unions had a decisive 'in¬ 
fluence.” | r '•■■■■■ • 

On the other hand, there ,: are hot 
fraternise'''With 1 the FDP. TheDAO, a 
white-collar union, areexception to this 

rule;.v.; i GunterHoflhww 

i. 3|L;Mff.cb 1*78) 

1 * ■ J ■ 1 
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Atheistic rationalism, too, rests on an 
unprovable act of decision: “The deci¬ 
sion in favour of rationalism,” writes 
Karl Popper, “cannot be proved by ar¬ 
gument and experience, Although this 
can be discussed, it rests on an irrational 
decision, i.e. the belief in reason.” 

KUng rightly opposes advocates of 
dogmatic scientific rationality with the 
argument that the more banal a truth, 
the more secure it is. And the more sig¬ 
nificant an idea can be for our existence, 
the more uncertain it must be. 

The- “housing shortage of God” which 
the zoologist Ernst Haeckel found in our 
scientific age can therefore also be in¬ 
terpreted as the positivistic unimaginati¬ 
ve ness of the citizen for whom security 
is paramount. 

Religion today has to fight not only 
swainst the ilognmlism uf sonic scien¬ 
tists but also against rigid ideologies. 
“Wherever finite quantities are made ab¬ 
solute — formerly “the nation”, “the 
people”, “the race”, “the Church” and 
now “the working class”, “the pnrty” or 
“the true consciousness” of an intellec¬ 
tual elite — and considered final eman¬ 
cipation, no true liberalisation of man 
arises but totalitarian rule of man over 
man and thus new mistrust and hatred, 
new fears and suffering under individual 
groups, peoples, races and classes.” 

In other words, God is man's only 
possibility to “totally” transcend himself 
and not fall prey to an idol: the “abso¬ 
lute” as the only thing that is absolute 
and worthy of man, and thus making 
man'the measlire of man, as intended'by 
Marx. ■ 

Not only dotes God exceed all jinneir- 
worldly dimension of the existing, riot- 
hlngness can 1 aKo “liberate”^ it & neither 
ti 1 thing nor .the quality, of'a thing: Npt 
drily' God' hot limpness, too, could be 
that “dhtirely different 'thiilri” which 
creates a new distlartce'froth : all 'reality 
and-in Certain ways even a hew joy Ln 
existence.* 1 ' .' i- '“ ■ ( ' ■■■ 

Absolute reason dnd ' absolute abyss 
are very similar. Let us remember! ,tlie 
■devil is a fallen 'angel. Eveiybody.'tnust 
work out for himself and in hi? loneli¬ 
ness wherein the bails of his life liei, 1 
KUng In no why denies the existential 
limits of his grandiose revelation^ He 
even goe? so far as to operily say:' “A 
ipeech about God 1 which Comes out of 
silence, and leads' info silence does, not 
know with whom it is dealing.” 1 
This Is an almost Buddhist T mdde$ty 
which plteases the reader in vievy of this 
treiripndobs 800-page 'speech abdut ’.thte 
Almighty . 1 ilaihids Schreiner . 

(K5liu( dtadt-Anzelger, 2 5 Marfh'lfrtd) 

. j i ■ * - j;. yOi i.i 

.fyiUleri Gott? by-Haris |<Ung, pub 11 -, 

:.jw, wtv*. 
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Growth forecasts fall as 
dollar damages iharkets 
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T he Bonn Government's growth tar¬ 
get for 1978 is 3.5 per cent. A few 
weeks ago, Economic Affairs Minister 
Olto Graf Lambsdorff said he was mors 
certain now than at the beginning of the 
year that the figure would be reached. - 
Favourable reports from business and 
the more pronounced upswing since last 
autumn Seemed to hear out this view. 

Rut now the picture has become blea¬ 
ker duu : to the dollar delude. Forecasts 
ore less rosy. 

The EEC fain mission in Brussels 
now believes overall Community growth 
will be less (lion three per cent. 

The Economic mu! Social Affairs In¬ 
stitute of the Trade Unions estimates in 
its spring forecasts that this country will 
achieve three per cent growth (in real 
lernts) at best. 

The economic research institutes pre¬ 
sent their joint assessment at the end of 
April. Hut it is learned that they loo will 
amend their previous forecast downward 
lu three per cent, something unlikely to 
meet with much enthusiasm in Bonn 
considering the coining economic sum¬ 
mit. 

It has been a main prerequisite in all 

M»rtaswwt m\m 

wmun Iftfc tramewoik recommended by 
the Government - and this is anything 
but certain the way things stand now. 

The trade unions justify their wage 
demands as participation in the antici¬ 
pated productivity increase (which their 
research institute puls at a maximum 
three per cent), plus compensation for a 
rising cost of living index which will 
not exceed three per cenL This makes 
for a wage increase of six per cent. 

But the tax relief that came into ef¬ 
fect on | January, about one per cent, 
should be taken into account. If we fol¬ 
low the trade unions’ argument, it 
should be possible to arrive at wage 
deals around five per pent, 

Last year also began with optimism 
over an acceleration of economic growth. 

Put this finally collapsed over excessive 
wage increases. 

,nS e prospects at lhc beginning of 
1978 were clearly more favourable than 

a year earlier. Indusli/s business has 
been improving since last autumn, par¬ 
ticularly in domestic demand. 

Strong impulses come from the auto¬ 
mobile industry, which continued its ex¬ 
ceptionally lively upswing into the first 
months of this year. 

This key industry, with its effects on 
a wide range of component sup pliers, is 
faced this year with the biggest invest¬ 
ment boom in its history. 

The construction industry will for the 
lust lime in ages stimulate overall eco¬ 
nomic development, having for the past 
few years acted as a brake. 

Cheap mortgage money has had its 
effect on construction, so .sensitive to 
mlcresl rates. Some banks issued as 
many mortgages in the first two months 
of tins year.as in the first six months of 
1977. 

In the housing eonstmetion business, 
Ihe influx of orders last November was 
54 per cent higher than a year' earlier. 
Another positive development In the 


PRICES 


Riso In % 


sector Is the rising volume of orders for 
construction machinery. ; 

The spring trade fairs have been 
marked by lively demand.. The special¬ 
ised . retail trade showed an, improved 
turnover by-a nopiinal six per cent 
(three per cent ip. real terms) compared 
with the same period in 1977. 

Tiiis lively business start was not sus¬ 
tained In February, but is likely. to pick 
up:again in March due to:this!year’s 
eariy Easter. 

Unless wage costs wreck everything, 
we hnVc every reason to expect livelier 
investment activity and improved prof¬ 
its. 

Lower iiiipott prices for raw materials 
and semi-finished products, low interest 
rales and particularly utilisation of pro¬ 
duction facilities are likely benefit pro¬ 
duction costs. 

Per piece production costs also in¬ 
creased less than last year. 

The volume of domestic orders for 
capital goods was 17 per cent higher 
this January than a year earlier. 

In mechanical engineering, generally 
considered an early indicator, foreign 
orders in December 1977 were ten per 
cent up on December 1976 (in real 
terms). 

Figures on industrial orders in January 
must be viewed with caution. It would 
be premature,to. conclude that Uic 
upward trend shows a break only be¬ 
cause the volume of orders shows a clear 
decline compared with December. 

After all, industry’s orders in January 
were nominally 9.4 per cent larger than 
in January 1977 — and considering the 
very small price fluctuation this is 8 per 

cent more even in real terms. Not bad 
at all. 

In today's situation, the risk of exces¬ 
sive wage increases is greater than ever 
and it is of paramount importance to 
keep production costs down. 

After the drastic increase in the cost 
of our exports, which will take effect 
gradually but with great impact, and the 
falling cost of imports - especially of 


* . 

T he Bonn Government wants to 
improve its export promotion mea¬ 
sures, still on the principle that exports 
should be financed by banks and not by 
government interest subsidies. 

But Bonn considers it necessary to 
adapt federal guarantees for export deals 
to those or other Western industrialised 
countries in two main ways: firstly, |he 
Cabinet is soon to decide the extent to 
which nation-wide .uniform guarantees 
for tenders, down-payments and execu¬ 
tion can be provided; secondly, the Eco¬ 
nomic Affairs and Finance Ministries are 
about to coordinate their export credit 
insurance after two yeare of work. 

Exporters must provide financial sure¬ 
ties - especially to Middle East custo¬ 
mers — through tender, down-payment 
and execution guarantees to prove their 
ability to fill an order. 

These guarantees pose financial diffi¬ 
culties for small and medium-sized 
companies. . 

The Cabinet wants (o. prevent com¬ 
petition distortions between large and 
small companies, the latter frequently 
racing the guarantee problem. 
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finished products — jobs in this country 
are at risk. 

The dollar exchange rate dropped 
from DM2.36 in mid-1977 to DM2.00 at 
present. This means a deterioration of 
our competitiveness on domestic and 
world markets of about 15 per cent. 

The new exchange rate means the: 
average labour costs of German industry 
are now between 15 and 20 per cent 
higher than in the United States (Com¬ 
merzbank statistics). 

It is customary here to speak only of 
the risks to our exports. But an even 
greater danger is the competition advan¬ 
tage for foreign industry in our domestic 
market. It can easily outmanoeuvre our 
industry by undercutting. 

This trend has been visible for some 
time, and it is no coincidence that the 
number of bankmptcies is rising. 

Typically this development takes place 
on a market where German industry has 
been particularly strong. 

Between January and November 1977 
this country imported capital goods 
worth DM17,000 million, According to 
the Institute of German Economy, this 
was an increase of 14 per cent and 
meant that, for the first time in this 
country’s history, more than 20 per cent 

of plant and equipment came from 
abroad. 

Apart from dollar purchases by other 
surplus countries in support of the 
ailing American currency, the Bundes¬ 
bank alone bought DM16,000 million in 


Bonn moves to 
adapt export 
risk sureties 

’ r , , 

Bonn is therefore exploring ways to 
facilitate guarantees for small companies. 
Some federal states already give such as¬ 
sistance, but it would have to be made 

more uniform and extended by federal 
participation. < 

Export credit insurance is intended to 
reduce the nsk of German companies 
owed money by private foreign buyers. 
Tills is now to be achieved by compre¬ 
hensive federal guarantees. V 

TTie Economic Affairs Ministry has 
worked out a draft amendment of the 
Gmeral Terns for Export Guarantees. 

They provides that details covered by 
credit insurance be state guaranteed «„rt 
settled in a simplified way ™ 

f At present, compensation depends on 
the exporter's proof of the insolvency of 


dollars in the six months from October 
1977 to March 1978. 

The international volume of itinennl 
dollars outside the United States bn 
meanwhile reached the staggering figure 
of 500,000 million. 

These estimates come from sonje^ 
who should know: Henry Reuss, the 
most influential monetary expert at the 
Capitol and chairman of the House of 
Representatives banking committee. 

It is obvious that present supporting 
dollar purchases are totally ineffectual in 
view of the size of this figure. Just asi 
comparison, the active money volume in 
the Federal Republic of Germany (cash 
circulation plus, sight deposits) at present 
amounts to DM200,000 million. 

The United States is printing papa 
dollars to cover its trade deficit, and tfr 
flood of them circulating abroad » 
rising steadily. 

This race with the money printing 
press can in the long run only promote 
inflationary trends world-wide — but it 
cannot overcome the basic dollar crisis. 

The dollar exchange rate will continue 
to fall and the risk of the oil producing 
countries deciding to figure oil pries 
indexed to a basket of international cur¬ 
rencies rather than in dollars will In¬ 
crease - and this will be the beginning 
of the end of the dollar as a reserve cur* 

renCy ‘ ■ ..V Walther Stotosch 

■ 

(SUddetitsche Zdltung, 25 March'll*) 
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i Insolvency proof is to.be replaced b 
the simple fact of non-payment,: Tii 

Federal Government .would then pa 
compensation automatically through lb 
Hermes Credit Insurance if the forejy 
buyer of an insured exporter has fail* 
to pay witliin a given period. 

The introduction of the non-payma 
criterion would meet an old demand I 
business. 

. But exporters are' unhappy 1 ' that U 
Government wants to make geiiej^al 
rantees within the framework 6f .expor 
mandatory. ’ 

AH orders from countries 1 ; otitslde /l 
OECD are to be cbmpulsorily insdfl 
with Hermes. Bonn justifies this 
guing that the guarantee procedure w 
be less cumbersome and the 
guarantee' would erisdre' a mixed bag 1 
major and minor risks. ; K : 
The state-supported credit insurant^ 
Pjy for ifself through premium*- .. 
The new arrahgenient Woiila it}, j 
mng run benefit rather than Tiarin 1 
porters. 1 ' . ;.'■■■ ; '•*. . 

(Frankfurter AUg4rnBlrw,^®*S 
fDr Deutschland, 25 Marih 
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No unemployment let-up in 
sight says bank forecast 


T Tnemployment will not be reduced 
U in the next four years says the 
Westdeutsche Landesbank in a forecast 
of economic development up to 1982. 

The Bundesbank will not amend its 
monetary course until mid-1980, when it 
will aim to reduce the money supply, 
says the projection, called Forecast ’82. 

The bank’s economist also criticise 
the Bundesbank’s present monetary 
policy, which has continuously increased 
the money supply, bringing considerable 
inflationary risks. 

The forecast assumes tliat the inflation 
rate, diminishing since 1975, will 

come to an end in 1979. 

In 1979 and 1980, inflation is expect¬ 
ed to reach its lowest rate of 2.5 per 
cent. In 1977 the price index rose by 3.6 
per cent. 

Due to higher economic growth from 
1980 onward and production capacity 

Institute hits at 
Bundesbank 
dollar policy 

E ven if the dollar exchange rate drops 
further, the Rhineland-Westphalian 
Institute for Economic Research (RWI) 
believes it should be left to market 
forces to regulate parities. 

The RWI says it is wrong for the 
Bundesbank to attempt to stabilise the 
dollar exchange rate through interveft- 
lion. 

Experience for which the country has 
paid dearly has long ago demonstrated 
that this is unfeasible. 

Such measures only stimulate infla¬ 
tionary trends and retard the process of 
establishing foreign exchange parities 
which are in keeping with the market, 
the institute says. It Is irrelevant whether 
the dollar is supported by the Bundes¬ 
bank or the Federal Reserve Bank. 

The German Institute for Economic 
Research (DIW) recommends greater ef¬ 
forts to achieve parallel grovyth in the 
industrialised nations. 

Only this way, DIW argues, can for¬ 
eign exchange speculation' be discour¬ 
aged and the overvaluation of the de- 
utschmark, the Swiss franc and the yen 
prevented. This action could be support¬ 
ed by further intervention on foreign 
exchange markets. 

(Frankfurter Allgemetne Zeltiing 
fUr Deutschland, 23 March 1978) 



bottlenecks expected in 1981, inflation 
will accelerate after 1980. 

But neither prices, nor interest rates 
will revert to the high figures of the se¬ 
venties. 

The Westdeutsche Landesbank projec¬ 
tion sees no way of reducing unem¬ 
ployment. Although the increase of pro¬ 
ductivity will decelerate ui the next few 
years because the heavy upward revalua¬ 
tion of the deutschmark will reduce the 
share of industrial goods in the GNP, 
and because German industry will no 
longer have to catch up technologically 
with other countries, it is considered un¬ 
likely that increases could diminish to 
the love! of The United Slates, a mere 
two per cent a year. 

•The study assumes an annual average 
productivity increase per working hour 
of four per cent until 1982. But since 
overall production during that period 
will only increase by an average 3.8 per 
cent, a further decrease in unemploy¬ 
ment can only be achieved by shorter 
working time. 

If the working time is reduced by an 
average of 0.5 per cent per annum, some 
300,000 additional people will be em¬ 
ployed in 1982. 

But at the same time 500,000 more 
young people will begin their working 
lives by 1982 than old people will re¬ 
tire. This means unemployment will ac¬ 
tually rise. 

The employment ban for foreign 
workers should therefore continue. 

Further unemployment can only be 
prevented if the number of foreign 
workers in the Federal Republic of 
Germany is reduced by about 200,000 by 
1982. 

Even so, the study does not anticipate 
additional fiscal and monetary booster 
shots for the economy. 

Only in 1980 is It expected that addi¬ 
tional buying power to the tune of 
DM10.000 million will come from in¬ 
come tax reforms. 

The study advises' that the public sec¬ 
tor prepare to use contingency plans 
available in blueprint due to the general¬ 
ly unstable state of the economy. These 
should concentrate on environment pro- 

• | . 1 ■' . . 'I 

Continued on page 9 



Concern over growth target is 


understandable - Lambsdorff 


E conomic Affairs Minister Otto Graf 
Lambsdorff says Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt's concern that the 3,5 per cent 
growth target for 1978 might not be re¬ 
ached due to the dollar weakness is un¬ 
derstandable. 

In an interview with dpa, Herr 
Lambsdorff repeated the government's 
determination to reach this figure de¬ 
spite economic risks at home and 
abroad. He said there were no figures 
substantiating a contrary view. 

Otto Graf Lambsdorff stressed that 
the Bonn Government had in its Janu¬ 
ary annual economic report emphasised 
the risks inherent in the monetary sec¬ 
tor and in the then forthcoming round 
of wage negotiations. 

: There was little tire Bonn Govern¬ 
ment could do about the dollar crisis. 

Herr Lambsdorff viewed Chancellor 
Schmidt's statement as an admonish¬ 
ment to the parties to collective bargain¬ 
ing to keep these factors governing 
economic growth in mind. 

In an interview with the illustrated 
magazine Quick, Chancellor Schmidt 
said the monetary turbulence was not as 
grave at the time the anual report was 
made. 

“This gives rise to the concern that 
the growth expectations expressed in the 
report might not be reached." 

In an interview with Saar Radio, Herr 
Lambsdorff said that "the way things 
stand at present, Bonn can still assume 
that the 3.5 per cent growth target will 
be reached.” 

Speculation about a new economic 
booster programme and further tax relief 
was “smoke without fire” said Herr 
Lambsdorff. 

CDU spokesman Henrich tenned 


Schmidt's and bimhsdorffs statements 
"a model of confusion". 1 • 

He said the Ecopnomiv Affairs Min¬ 
ister "probably acted on orders from 
above when he engaged in his mental 
acrobatics.” 

The confusion of official statements, 
was not likely to engender confidence in 
the- medium and long-term economic 
forecasts of the Government. 

d/xi/tidp 

(Ktilner Stadt-Anzelger, 28 Murch 1978} 

DM500m surplus 
in February 
trade payments 

T he Federal Republic of Germany's 
imports iii February were DM18,700 
million as opposed to exports of 
DM21,370 million. 

This makes a trade surplus of 
DM2,600 million. Taking into account 
services and transfers, the actual 
balance of payments shows a surplus of 
DM500 million, according to prelimi¬ 
nary Bundesbank figures. 

In February 1977 the trade surplus 
was DM2,700 million, with a balance of 
payments surplus of DM300 million. 

in January 1978 there was a trade 
surplus of DM1,900 million and a cur¬ 
rent account deficit of .DM400 million. 

, According to. the Federal Statistical 
Office, imports in February 1978 were 
three per cent and exports two per cent 
higher tlian in February 1977. 

< Compared with January 1978, imports 
sell, by three per cent, while exports 
were; virtually unchanged (plus 0.2 per 
cent). ■ ■ 



T he proposed waiving by, Bonn or 
the debts of the poorest developing 
countries will not be an additional bur¬ 
den on the Federal budget, despite re¬ 
ports. 

Ministers are agreed with the Chan¬ 
cellor that the loss of revenues can be 
offset by economy measures in the de¬ 
velopment aid budget 
At -the Geneva conference the In¬ 
dustrialised countries i offered to waive 
the debts of som9i30 developing nations 
on individual merit. 

Since the Federal Government should 
receive about 1)M80 imtllion a year in 
debt repayments' frpm those .countries, 
this meins Bonn would have to‘ reduce 
its payments fbr current projects accor¬ 
dingly (assuming that the debts of rill 
these countries are waived). 


to 


debt waivers 

The total indebtedness of these coun¬ 
tries to Bonn for capital aid granted up 
to the end of ■ 1977 is about DM 1,800 
million, to be repaid within 50 years. 
Including interest the total is DM2,200 
million. 

German development aid in 1977 di¬ 
minished! again * compared with 1976. In 
both public and private sectors. 

i Although, the United Nations called 
for development aid . of .0.7 per cent of 
GNP/i B6hn,has consistently lagged be¬ 
hind this figure, having provided 027 


per cent in 19?7 ,(1976: 0,31 per cent) 
despite having in, principle accepted the 
UN guideline., , •, • • 
Assistance In ;1977, Inclusive of the 
private sector, amounted to 1.12 per .cent 
of GNP (1976:1.19 per cent). 

Private . direct investments reached 
only DM1,500 .million in 1977, accord¬ 
ing to. official statistics. The prpyiqu$ 

year’s figure vjias DM1,900 million^,.i,, , 
Of\ the 1977 assistance, DM900 miJh 
lion went ' to Latin America,, (Brazil: 
PM600, milllionl PM300 million to 
Asia,. DM 18$ million Jo Africa and 
DM130 million to developing countries 

iri.Europe, . , i ......; 

Bonn's development aid amounted 

tp DM3,200. million. (19J6: :PM3^00 
rnOlion). ;lii . v ,. . . .Henz Heckii ^ 

■ i. .■ (DIbW elt, as.Msrch 1*78) 


In the first two months of 1978, im¬ 
ports amounted to DM38,200. million 
aqd exports.|G DM42,709 million. , • ; * 

, Compared vylth 1977, Imports rose by 
sty and exports by five per cent. Bp| 
averages must be taken Into accoufit', . 

From December 1^76 to De. ember 
1977, average Import figures (1970 
equfds lbo) dropped by two per cent 
while average exoorts rose one oer Cent.' 


DM200 . mjlHon,' consisting of a, trade 
sllrplus of DM4,500 million, balances Tor 
services (minus PMlOO 'fnlllibn) ‘arid 
transfers. (minu? PM4.2O0 raillipn). . 

Putirii the Same period last year the 

_L .1 1 ‘IV Mi- J t .-j I 


'i ‘ (tfrknkhirtw Allgemrfln* Zetturi 


fflr Deutschland, 25. March 19 
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Steel manufacturers hope 
for better times ahead 
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B etter times lie ahead for the German 
steel industry, although manufactu¬ 
rers still hesitate to say this out loud. 

Two things substantiate this ascss- 
ment. Steel output in the first quarter of 
1978 was seven per cent up on the same 
period in 1977. Short-shift work, which 
Iasi December affected 68.000 (2I.S per 
cent of the labour force) has been failing 
continuously, reaching 10 per cent in 
March. 

The second and more important 
aspect concerns prices. The third phase 
of minimum and guidelines prices 
for rolled steel, ushered in at the begin¬ 
ning of 1978 by the EEC Commission 
and now completed by the necessity for 
anti-dumping measures against non-EEC 
countries, has led to unexpectedly swift 
successes. 

The steel price level for the domestic 
market of EEC producers hns already 
made a JO per cent recovery. 

Moreover, the measures to ward off 
dumping, simultaneously introduced in 
Europe and the United States, induced 
the Japanese to abstain from their most 
aggressive form of price policy. 

World market prices for many types 
■oi aieel have stftCfe lmptovea by'up to 
20 per cent, and in the sheet metal sec¬ 
tor by close to 50 per cent. 

The tactics of all major steel produ¬ 
cers on the weak world market of con¬ 
sidering exports worthwhile to maintain 
employment even if prices per ton cov¬ 
ered only part of fixed expenses seems 
lo be ending and paying off. 

This is particularly true of the Ger¬ 
man steel industry, which sells 25 per 
cent of its production to non-EEC coun¬ 
tries and for whom this drastic reversal 
of the price structure Is very welcome. 

The same applies for Bonn’s econo¬ 
mic policy-makers. Their Idea, conceived 
last autumn, to provide pur badly ailing 
steel mills with three million tons of 
coke at the giveaway price of DM100 


H elmut Langfelder, the new chief 
executive of the Fedeal Republic of 
Germany’s largest space and aviation 
concern, Messersehmilt-BBlkow-Btohm 

(MBB), has presented his new business 
strategy. 

It continues the policy of his prede- 
cessor and MBB’s founder, Ludwig Bol- 
kow, centring on graduated cooperation 
with other industrial concerns on a na¬ 
tional and international scale. 

Helmut Langfelder stressed that new 
technologies demanded this coop era! ion. 

His policy assumes that the Western 
world will have to nuke replacements 
ami expansion purchases of civilian air¬ 
craft of DM130,000 lo DM140,000 mil¬ 
lion (based on today’s prices) by 1985- 
Kb, 

At presenl it would seem that this 
need wourd be met exclusively by the 
giants Douglas McDonnel and Boeing. If 
this should be the cose, Herr Langfelder 
foresees the end of the civilian aviation 
industry in Europe. 


(instead of DM250) per ton at govern¬ 
ment expense has virtually been render-, 
ed obsolete by the improved situation. , 

Instead, the Federal Government and 
the federal states with coal-mining in¬ 
dustries (bearing one-third of the cost) 
now have the problem of offsetting the 
price difference between foreign and 
cheaper domestic coke. 

.This.difference has tripled since 1977 
arid is now DM50 per tori, accounting 
for subsidies Tor the German anthracite 
mining industry of DM1,000 million for 
1978. 

Even if this problem should be solved 
(probably in April), the steel situation 
would still not be entirely rosy. Al¬ 
though it can be assumed that, if the 
present Irend towards improved prices 
continues, those steel mills whtbh oper¬ 
ate at particularly low production; costs 
will be out of the red this spring it is 
still a long way before mass steel pro¬ 
duction achieves adequate profits. 

Looking to the majority of mills 
which still operate at a loss, the EEC 
Commission envisages a third price in¬ 
crease for the second quarter and a 
fourth for the rest of 1978 to achieve 
profit targets. 

It must also be remembered that 
German steel output, notwithstanding 
improved trends, has only just reached 
an annual 42 million tons. This is about 
the figure of ten years ago and 22 per 
cent less than the boom year 1974 
which saw 53.2 million tons. 

World production, on the other hand, in 
1977 had reached 673 million Ions, only 
five per cent less than the record 1974 

level, and is likely to exceed this in 1978. 

■ 

Increased steel consumption and 
production are shifting to Countries out¬ 
side the major steel-producing regions 
of the free world. 

Elimination of obsolete production 
capacities in the Community’s steel in¬ 
dustry is becoming imperative; In 1974, 
the Community was still the largest bloc 
of steel producers, ranking before the 
Soviet Union, the United States and 
Japan,. 

The German steel industry, the largest 


Langfelder files 
first MBB 
flight plan 

Fifty-five per cent of the overall civil¬ 
ian aircraft demand in the Western 
world comes from Europe. The MBB 
strategists would like lo capture a secure 
slice of 30 per cent of this market. 

But Herr Langfelder emphasised that 
Europe’s aviation industry had to gain a 
foothold on the US market. The Airbus 
deal with Eastern Airlines was only a 
first step. : 

Airbus production is nearing three to 
four units per month, meaning that tho 
per unit cost is about to prove profit- 

nblc. One hundred of these craft have 
been sold. 

■ Hclmilt Langfelder considers the rtali- 
saljon of European cooperation in the 
civilian aviation industry a prerequisite 



and most modern 
within the EEC, is 
in least need of re¬ 
vamping, given fair 
competition and 
provided that the ^ 
nationalised and If : 
state-subsidised com¬ 
petitors in 'the 

EEC act in con¬ 
formity with market 
trends.- But whether 
this will happen is . 
uncertain. It is this 
uncertainty and the 
relatively halting 
recovery of the 
market ' which 
prompts German 
manufacturers not 
to speak too loudly 
of an end to the 

steel crisis. ' Offshore rig for the 1960 k a mode! of the R35 samtaub- 1 

Inachhn fohlhnff mewlb,a prospecting rig to be built by Erno of Bremanjtfi. 

joaenun uemnou dei | fln8( | t0 withstand the toughest deep-sea wind and wm 

(Die Well, 29 March 197$) conditions. <Phpto: ERKOj 

Marine technology industry 
finds sellings heavy going 

H eavy international competition is 
preventing Germany’s marine 
technology industry gaining a foothold * 
on the difficult offshore project market. 

The 1/iduslry failed' to sell a major ^ 
offshore unit in 1977, says the 1977 an¬ 
nual report of the Business Association According to WIM, global turnover in 
Industrial Marine Technology (WIMX marine technology installations and 

DUsseldorf. equipment is now DM30,000 million 

Although business in specialised ship mo ® tl y for offshore technology for efl 
construction, components and services ? nd sas exploration, 

diminished less markedly, it is still un- Following a low at the end of IJ# 
known whether the 1976 DM1,000 mil- and beginning of 1977, the worii 
Hon turnover will be matched. wide market stabilised in 1977 and 

WIM expects, however, that this will continues to move upward in 1978. Thii 

be offset by harbour construction and the 18 rc ^ ec i ed m orders for oil drilling phi 1 

building of dams. forms. , 

Turnover of the German offshore in- Following 1976, which brought M 
dustry is estimated by WlM’s manager, 0rders in the North Sea area, 1977 an 
Friedrich W. Hejerhoff, at just under or£ ters for four platforms. It id expected 
DM3,000 million for 1977, compared fhat this year will bring another five I® \ 
with DM2,770 million in 1976. seven orders. - 



for MBB’s participation in the ailing 
VFW group. • 

The linking of the solution of VFW 
problems and close cooperation and a 
common policy of Europe’s aviation in* 

at present be Influenced ne¬ 
ither by MBB nor by Bonn. 

According to MBB circles, the Dutch 
VFW partners insist on an equitable 

VFW by MBB." ° f * takeover of 

Hecr Langfelder also said Boeing was 
planning to withdraw from MBB to be 

"•rsi 1 !* by m 'd-1978 a cohe- 

rjar? *? c wi ? imve an ^ 

MTM B n; i W1 ? PNtoWy consist of 
MTU, Bosch and the Allianz insurance 

. ' In J hc business year 1977, MBB is !i- 
kejy to show a turnover.of DM1,750 
m Ion and profits after taxes nfnum 

million—about the same os 1976, 

Horst Fischer - 

(Die Won ,'21 March 1978) 


According to WIM, global turnover in 
marine technology installations ini 
equipment is now DM30,000 million 
mostly for offshore technology for oil 
and gas exploration. 

Following a low at the end of 1971 
and beginning of 1977, the woriJ 
wide market stabilised in 1977 aod 
continues to move upward in 1978. Thii 
is reflected in orders for oil drilling phi 1 
forms. i 

Following 1976, which .brought w 
orders in the North Sea area, 1977 sfl 
orders for four platforms. It is expecld 
that this year will bring another five to 
seven orders. 

. ■ .* L 

WIM estimates the global number of 
platforms to be built in the next eight 
years at 90., Focal points will be; tto 
North Sea, offshore areas of Mexico 
the US east coast. 

t With the number of offshore- install** 
.tions rising, the service sector is gatotof 
in importance. 

In the British sector of the North ft* 
alone, maintenance, Inspection and, 1 *! 

^ Accounted for a turhovef of DM2®} 
million in 1977. 

Experts, expect an annua! turnover of 
between 1,000 and. | ,^00. i xnilM 00 
deutsohmaiks in this sector by. 1980.. • ' 

In the completion of underwater; 3 ^] 
terns for early production 1 (vilue; <» 
Orders DM150 xilUlion lit 1977)c eAj 
^? r . ^82 envisage 1 orders. 

' In creasing atten tioii.' will. be palj .tf 
safety regulations for offshore install? 
tions, with efforts to develop! effect 
systems for combating oil pplutlop, .Wf 
And explosi'o'n,‘says the report'.. , i ..i i 

* 9 i ■ * i : .“jT* ,i>* »* .* ’ 

(HandelsbUtt* 23 March 191* 
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qrnarhenial plastic trellises and grilled, 
compjete with framework, are a versa¬ 
tile Way of making up your own DIY 
radiator grilles, partitions, ( floraL dis¬ 
plays,'shelves and much, much more. 



combines aluminium and plastic in a 
robust and practical-range Ideally suit¬ 
ed for DiY shelves, showcases, furni¬ 
ture and the like. 



Top-Top range .. 

, 1 ■ • , I' ■ * ■ ■!, 

comprises eight basic unltq. that can 
be combined to 'suit,every furnishing, 
requirement. Units are iboxed ready, 
for assembly. Just slot oorriponents 
Into position; neither screws nor glue 
. are needed! ' 

I' - 


. ' ' IT* ' • I • 


KUflSTSTOFf* GmbH, plastics 
apd, metalware manufacturers, 
P.Q.B. 390,, p-4900 Harford, 
Federal Republic of , Germany 
T.: 052217(1006/7/8, Telex 34839. 


Hamburg conference rewrites sea 
freight rules after 54 years 


Will shipping GQiyipanies soon be required by international law to pay 
compensation ior loss of or damage to freight at sea? This and other 
highly controversial subjects are under discussion at the United' Nations 
sea freight conference in Hamburg in an effort to reach an international 
agreement. 


T he Hamburg sea freight conference 
will be a “small contribution^ to 
the international North-South dialogue 
says the conference president and .leader 
of the'Bonn delegation,‘Rolf Herber of 
the Ministry of Justice. 

The purpose, of .the conference is 
simply to make international freight law 
more uniform. Since 1924, international 
freight movements have been covered by 
the sd-called Hague Rules. 

' But 1924 was a long time ago. Then 
the major European shipping nations 
riiore or less made the rules to suit 
themselves, containers were bn heard of, 
gold was the normal means of payment 
and. most of the nations .attending this 
conference were not even independent. 

It would be wrong to speak of a genu¬ 
ine North-South dialogue at the confer¬ 
ence because the interests of the states 
are not the usual ones. For once we find 
the USA on the side of the have-nols 
and the Russians, usually so vociferous 
in pressing the interests of developing 
countries, playing the same tune as capi¬ 
talist countries such as Great Britain 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

We also find Third World countries 
such as Liberia and Mexico breaking 
ranks. The reason for this -volte-face is 
riot hard to find: those countries with a 
heavy shipping trade are lined up 
against those who have to import and 
export under foreign flags. 

At first sight, the question whether an 
exporter should be liable for the goods 
he is transporting while in transit seems 
simple enough.. There is always an ele¬ 
ment of risk and airlines, railway com¬ 
panies and other transporters are liable 
for damage to freight In transit. 

But according to the Hague rules now 
in force, shipping companies are only 
liable under certain circumstances - if,, 
for example, goods are incorrectly load? 
ed, if coffee and soap are stored next .to 
one antother or perishable goods are not 
properly refrigerated. If a nautical,, as- 
opposed, to a commercial, error occurs,, jf 
the ship collides, founders, catches fire, 
or .breaks up, the ship owner cannot be 
held responsible. 

The majority of. Third World count¬ 
ries believe this is a flagrant injustice. 
As the leader of the British delegation 
in Hamburg, D. Dixit, put it: “The 
rules as' they stand at the moment fa¬ 
vour ship owners, while exporters and 
importers have to pay high transport in¬ 
surances to protect themselves against 
toss or damage of. freight." 

Joseph Sweeney, leader Of the US de¬ 
legation, agrees with his; British collea¬ 
gue’s point of view: “Under the present, 
rules, a ship owner is only responsible if 
his ship is unseaworthy and the crew 
were negligent in their handling of the 
freight, -then the. Importer or exporter 
cannot sue the shipowner for the loss 
pr damage of his podsi”- 
. No one'denies that up to ndw.-ship 
owners;’have, enjoyed incredible advan¬ 
tages here* Arid states at the conference, 
with large: shipbuilding .'industries are 
making every effort to ensure that their 


even though a draft agreement has been 
worked out which, Hartmut von Brevern 
of the Association ,of German Shipow¬ 
ners , complains, “reduces the rights of 
shipowners in almost all 25 points.” 

Herr von Brevern fears that increased 
liability for shipowners “would lead to 
an increase in freight rates of up to 3 
per cent because the shipowners would 
be forced to pay higher insurance pre¬ 
miums.” 

Up to now, shipowners have insured 
themselves against commercial liability 
in Protection and Indemnity clubs, mu¬ 
tual insurance pools in which damages 
against any member are paid out he 
pool. 

in other words, the more compensa¬ 
tion paid, the higher premiums. Most of 
these insurance companies arc in Great 
Britain. Attempts to establish them in 
other countries have failed because of 
the large amount of capital needed. 

As they arc not liable for nautical 
error, the shipowners have over the last 
50 years taken out transport insurance 
which meant they ini mediately received 
compensation if freight whs lost. 

Those involved do not believe that 
this practice can now be abolished. The 
Association of German Shipowners says 
that importers and exporters will con¬ 
tinue to take out transport insurance 
from the large number of these insur¬ 
ance companies iu this country. 

The reason is that shipowners make 
no secret that their P and I clubs would 
go to any expense to prevent clients 
from having to pay compensation and, 
on the other hand, because shipowners 
cannot afford lo wait very long for their 
compensation. 

Ralf Schneider of the Shipowners' As¬ 
sociation says an increase in freight rates 
is inevitable because. shipowners cannot 


Labour forecast 

. . Continued from page 7 ' 

tection, road construction and stepped- 
up development aid. • ' 

" The latter is also necessary in order to 
improve our export chances. Due to'* 
progressive international division - of 
labour, an above-average share of domes¬ 
tic demand will; be met by Imported 
goods. ' r r ' . 

To offset this retarding effect for our > 
economy, exports would have to grow , 
faster than the GNP. 

The high foreign exchange surpluses 
of the Opec countries - up to now one 
of the major obstacles in boosting the 
world economy -r will -have shrunk to a 
mere DM.10,000 million by the early 
80s, tmd this will no longer have an ad-, 
verse fffect on the world economy. 

In fact, populous oil-producing 
countries would have to accept balance 
of .payments deficits to realise their 
ambitious industriaiJsjition projects. 

It is . roost iniprobabie tha| oil prices- 
will increase'before 1985, says, the 1 fore? 
cast. bnly.thereafter will' demand for oil' 
outstrip production capacities; 


afford to reduce transport insurances to 
keep pace with the rate at which their 
own premiums for insurance against 
compensation costs rise. 

The Bonn Government goes, along 
with its delegation’s point of view. De¬ 
legation leader Herber does not conceal 
that Bonn would be happy if the old 
system were, maintained, “and liability 
stoyed as before, because the insurance 
practice is familiar and one cannot sim¬ 
ply ignore the unanimous views of in- 
dustjy, particularly as the normal con¬ 
sumer is hardly affected.” 

However, two German attempts to 
maintain the status quo, one in New 

At the beginning of 1978, the world 
merchant fleet consisted of 32,239 
ships with a total of 364,77 BRT and a 
carrying capacity of 625,811 million’ 
tons. These figures Include only ships 
of a total tonnage of more than 3QO 
tons BRT. According to the Institute 
of Marine Trade, the growth of mer¬ 
chant floats has slowed down, reflec¬ 
ting the overall recession in world 
trade. Last year there were 852 new 
merchant ships with additional carry¬ 
ing capacity of 38,836 million tons, an 
increase of 6.7 per cent. In previous 
years increases of 10 per cent were 
normal. There are 133 national mer¬ 
chant fleets in the world. The Federal 
Republic of Germany is eleventh in 
world rankings. 

York and one in Hamburg, have failed. 
The Bonn delegation has therefore de¬ 
cided to vote with the majority because, 
in Heber's words, “one cannot look at 
an international agreement solely from 
one point of view. There are a number 
of other important new regulations 
which make (he signing of this conven¬ 
tion of vital importance lo us” 

Among them, if liability for shipow¬ 
ners is increased, arc: 

• A liability limitation of DM6.50 
per kilo of freight, calculated not on the 
outdated gold standard of the Hague 
Rules but on tile Special Drawing Rights 
(One SPR-DM2.45) of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

• New regulations on freight units 
and regulations of deck loading in con¬ 
tainer traffic. 

• An extension of the period for 
which the shipowner is liable for thb 1 
freight iii transit. 

1 Clarification of legal procedures! ■ - 

• An agreement that the new regula¬ 

tions will be valid in all cases and riot 
only -i- as in the Hague regulations ~ 
when !> a freight consighement note ' Mf' 
signed. ' 1 ' : 

• A new agreement on documentor; 
tion taking tile riow widespread use of 
computers into account. ' 

Industrial lobbyists iii Hamburg are 
still; optimistic tjiat they can dissuade 
the majority of states from increasing 
shipoWners* liability, - though it i$ ; diffi¬ 
cult to see wjiy.-.The assurances, of 
modefato 'spokesmen,for the ‘industrial 
nations ftiat they are not iq dispute with 
tlie majority of Third World countries 
ring, hollow. The, Indian delegate stresses' 
tliat' the conference is a test case' "‘for 

I-.'* „, _ ■ i 'i _ . _ i L ■ ■ -i!L !■*» 
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shipowners.!-continue...to- enjQy. T rthent»i: ::.(FrtnjauitteR&nd«cha6,'49WMchi978) 


^con^e order." mika U Motznen -. 

iCFr«nkhfrl<f!.fiiin(toitiaii , l 29 MOrch, 1578) 
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The incredible story of a man 
who owes his life to lies 


| V ' 

■' • »»5» . I** m . 5 ty % j ' T i .1 

W hat struck me most forcibly about 
Vajcntin Senger sbon after t met 
him was' His honesty, his' Inexorable, 
persistent attempts to get at the truth, 
especially about himself. This utter hon- 
sty is ail the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that he owes his life to lies. 1 
Valentin Senger freely admits that oven 
today he Is often so nervous that he 
stammers and cannot get Words out 
when interviewing people — even 

(hough he is a leading reporter for Hes¬ 
sian Radio. 

Sometimes at conferences he wants to ! 
make an Important point but the words 1 
just stick,In his throat and lie Is a 
man of nearly CO. For many year? lie did 
not dare to pronounoe his real name or 
voice his real political opinions..He stilt 
suffers from the fear that no-one will be- 
Jieve what he has to say. !. 

These inhibitions and complexes, this 
deep-seated fear which lie so openly' 
acknowledges today, are the result of con¬ 
tinual dissimilation, constant sclf-carnou- 
flag* and deception, . , 

Valentin Senger is a Jew. He was 
boni in Frankfurt in 1918. There, in n 
back house between the Opemplulz and 
the main police station, he survived the 
years of Nail persecution In freedom. 
He mir servdd for a time in'"the 
Wehmiacht. 

Senger has now written the incredible 
story of how lie and his family survived 
those years of terror. His story is so re¬ 
markable that he is worried that people 
simply will not believe it. 

Senger*s life is so full of unlikely, life¬ 
saving coincidences and lurns of events 
that it beats most works of fiction out 
of sight. But it is true* 

The story begins with his parents, 
who were living in Russia at the time 
of the first Russian revolution in 1905. 

In Odessa, a young metal worker took 
part in strikes and demonstrations. After 
the revolution was crushed, his name 
was on the lists of wanted subveraives: 
Mouse Rabisanovitch. He and his wife 
Olga went underground. 

u ,T. hey ® IIpped throu 8 h the Ukraine and 
White Russia, reached Warsaw via Mos¬ 
cow and arrived in Berlin in March 
1906. As soon as he arrived in Berlin, 

Rabinovitch began working for the Bol¬ 
sheviks. 

He was, so speak, a professional re¬ 
volutionary. The year after that, he dis- 
appeared without trace. Not even his 
wife knew where he was. He was gone 
for two years. What was doing In this 
time? Working as an arms-runner, a 
bomber, a secret courier, a spy? 

Rabinovitch never revealed the secret 
When he returned, he spoke of stays In 
Switzerland and meetings with Lenin 
but he had now turned his back on the 
revolutionaries. fn his pocket ho had a 

forged passport which gave him a new 
identity with which to start & new life. 

The name on Hie passport was Jakob 
Senger. 

Senger lived In perpetual fear of being 
exposed as former revolutionary. This 
made him watchful and over-cautious 
throughout his life. Before he moved to 
Frankfurt with his wife, for example, he 
registered and then dc-registered in 


ZUrich. His file -in the Frankfurt Regis¬ 
tration Office reads “moved from 
Zurich".. He was covering his tracks, to 
prevent anyone from finding out about 
his past. 

Olga Senger told the school authori¬ 
ties that her children, Valentin, Paula 
and Albx, were - "of no religion" even 
though they were on the Frankfurt Re¬ 
gistration Office file as “of the Mosaic 
religion". This was not a * particularly 
effective protective measure In view of 
the upsurge of anti-Semitism in the 
1920s. 

■ However, the fact that they had start¬ 
ed covering their tracks so early did help 
to save the Scngcrs’ lives after the Nazi 
rise 10 power in 1933. But they would 
never have bcon able to do it without 
the help bf many friends and strangers, 
who, voluntarily or involuntarily, became 
their abettors and accomplices. 

First of nil, there were the neighbours, 
who kept quiet. Once, when Valentin 
was playing with their children on the 
street; they pulled down his trousers and 
ran around the courtyard proclaiming 

their discovery; “Vali is a Jew! Vali is a 
Jew." 

From then on lie was out of the gang. 
That wns before 1933. Afterwards, the 
same childish incident could hove meant 
death for the Scngers, but no one re¬ 
membered. 

Then there was police sergeant Kaspar 
of the Fourth Police District One day 
m the summer of 1933 hi knbeked op 
the door. He came into the hall and 
whispered conspiratorially with Ftou 
Senger. He explained that he had been 
instructed to make lists of all the Jews 
in the district. 

Fearing the consequences for those on 
the list, he had changed the description 
on the Sengera' police registration card 
from “mosaic" to “dissident". He warned 
the family never to describe themselves 
as Jewish again — otherwise he‘and 
they would be for it. 

Then there were the girls. If Valen¬ 
tins strict mother had had her way, he 
would liave had nothing to do with 
them. Being a normal 20-year-old, he 

did not comply with hlsr mother's 
wishes. 

His first flame, Liz, was too inexperi¬ 
enced to notice anything - and when 
she make a passing; remark about the 

“smell of the Jews" the relationship was 
over anyway. 


With is other girls it was different. 
Mimi, with her freckles and her “intense 
eroticism"; the mysterious lonka, to 
whom ho made love ortly on the park 
bench (in wind, rain and “lights out”); 
and the prostitute Rosa from the nearby 
Vogelgesangsgasse who taught him a lot 
and, like a. Sciieherezade of the unde¬ 
rworld, could have told more if she had 
not one day been arrested and takqn 
away. All these women could have be¬ 
trayed him and his whole family. But 
they kept quiet. 

Then there was Doctor Hanf-Dressler, 
who was called in to examine Valentin 
when he had severe stomach pains. Va¬ 
lentin’s mother thought up a story to 
explain away her son’s circumcision 
which the doctor could not fail to notice 
When Jie carried out a, thorough exami¬ 
nation. Doctor iJaitf-Dressler said: 
"Nonsense! Any doctor can see that this 
boy has been circutocisfed ; 

The family resigned itself to being 
transported to a concentration camp 
after the doctor hadionta But the .Nazis 
did pot come. The doctor’s discretion? 
Years later, Valentin Senger found out 
that Dr. Hanf-Dressler was a leader of 
the Frankfurt Heifer SA and had sworn a 
sojenin.oath to fight all .Jews and,mar¬ 
xism So that the Aryan race would re¬ 
main pure. But he too had kept silent 
and had even given shelter t& Jews. 

,The boss of an iron and steel firm 
knew perfectly well tluit Valentin was a 
Jew, yet he still gave him a job : as a 
draughtsman - in 1938, the year before 
thewar. ' 

First and last, there was Senger’s mot¬ 
her, full of ideas and tricks, enormously 
active, the driving force behind the fa¬ 
mily. Her husband meantime had grown 
increasingly passive and resigned. 

Frau Senger worked out an extremely 
complex fabric of lies to back up her 
family’s false identities. When her son 
Valentin came back frbm his school les¬ 
sons on race, it was Frau Senger who 
promptly started working out a family 
tree that would hoodwink the most 
scrupulous inquisitor. 

She claimed that the family originated 
from the Don and the Volga; The fami¬ 
ly tree was to prove 1 immensely valuable 

uvthfc next 11 years. 

The tree with its many branches cer¬ 
tainly had the desired effect on Valen¬ 
tin s teacher. In the next lesson, the' tea- 
cher explained how racial characteristics ' 
could be detenhined from the 1 shape of 
the skull. . ... 

His measured Valentin's skull, noted 
dowq a senes of figures and announced 
triumphantly to tie class: “Senger - di-i ! 
narlc type with Eastern characteristics ^ i 
pure Aryan through and through.” 

Yet there were so many things that ‘ 
Muld have betrayed them - so many : 
little things that one hardly noticed or 




Valentin Senger: to deceive wai to ity 

a ^ v ® (Photos: pihij 


The Senger family In 1927: Jekob, AM, Paula, Valentin and Olga. 
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■realised, unpredictable reactions, inevii- 
able risks. Then, there were characters 
tics that simply could not be changed. ■ 
Sengeris father, for instance; did not 
speak proper German. He spoke Ylddisl 
.and .this could easily have proved fatal, i 
i Herr Senger, who was unemployed, 
went , along to the Jewish Welfare evnj 
; day tb queue for lunch. Once the poliw 
raided the place and Senger senior taj 
to run for it; When he got home, be 
;sent Alex back to get his lunch for him 
In the circumstances. this was shew 
madness, and on police sergeant Kb- 
; spar’s advice Herr Senger stopped tills. 

Young Valentin even tore up the Nri 
leaflets the teacher distributed in frcol 
of the whole class, an act of brave indi¬ 
vidual resistance which could ton 
.meant his death. His mother did not 
approve: “Haven’t we got enough 
trouble as it is without this?" 

1 The Sengers also hid Jews and com- 

■ munists in their flat, an act of solidarity 
which could have been their death sen¬ 
tence. 

The state of permanent fear they lived 

■ in reached its peak to 1944, when Va¬ 
lentin and Alex received letters Instruct¬ 
ing them to attend tiie muster for Goeb¬ 
el 8 ’ Army, which was to contain all 
, foreigners living in Germany fit for mi¬ 
litary servico. 

j These were dreadful days for the Seri* 

■ 8 er family. But the doctorswho examined 
;Alex and Valentin trusted their forged , 
papers more than their own eyesfpi* 
Valentin was trained as a gunner. Before 
;he was sent to’ the ; Russian front, M 

■ managed to dessert. He was now not only* 

| Jew but a deserter. . . I 

[ Not all the family lived ,to see the II? 
beiation In 1945. Valentin’s mothft 
worn out by the pressures of the life o| J 
;bes she was forced to lead, died of * 
heart attack. Valentin’s brother Alex was 
killed in the last days of the war. i 
Valentin Senger describes those ter* 
tying years in close detail but with 
^ objectivity. He is oomnritt^, ^ 
iJtoS ”ot Indulge injinientatt.® 
self-pity. Thirty years’ distance frtnl, the , 
events and three years of ps^fetnerapjr 
nave helped him shake 1 off the anger, 
overcome his bitterness and hatred and 
even to try to understand what made his 
peraecutors do what they did, . _ ! 

TJ 1 ^ is what makes this book so ret 
njsrkable. No mention is made of Ora* 
H en S. urg or Auschwitz. Senger talks of 
;the tUustnoue inhabitants of tto.Kaisft 

,™ f '. tra ”,'. ‘be' “only "daughter' of tM 

!Rothschfld s head waiter” who lived M 
JfflMSl- heel-clicking 1 'm wh0 ; 

l 11 Is *n‘' autherttib *of J historyj 

* ... Continued, on page.13 - * 
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T he film Deutschland im. Hetbst 
(Germany in. Autumn) is unique in. 
Ike history of the ! German cinema. lt is ; 
an attempt by i£ filmmakers-direbtors 
and editors - to: find out hoW and why . 
the events of autumn. 197? changed this 
country. • 

The film opens with the words: 
“When cruelty has reached a certain 
point, It does not matter who has in¬ 
flicted it — it has got to stop.” They are 
flashed on to the screen at the end of 
the film a&iin. 

It is spring in Germany now, but the 
events of lost autumn have made their 
mark. We still read about Hanns-Martin 
Schleyer, of blunders in the hunt for his 
kidnappers, of anti-terror laws, of min¬ 
imal and maximum measures every day. 
We hear and read about Moluccans in 1 
Holland, Palestinians in Israel and Red 
Brigades in Italy. 

Deutschland im Herbst was .produced 
without any. of the usual‘ subsidies or 
grants at a cost, of DM500,000, and fi-> 
nancied by: the Filmverlag der Autoren 
(Authors’ Film Publishers). The 11 
filmmakers involved are all individualists 
but here,.they have, worked together to 
produce a film which responds to cur¬ 
rent social and political events. 

The result of this joint effort is a 
number of scenes which have not been 
shown on television - which television 
cannot and will not show.. Why can they, 
not be shown on television? Because 
they would offend the principle pf 
“balance” 

The film is not balanced. It is not a 
formal and aesthetic continuum but a 
collage of disparate elements, contrasting 
styles and the idiosyncrasies of the vari¬ 
ous filmmakers involved. 

It opens and ends with a funeral in 
Stuttgart. The beginning shows the fune¬ 
ral of Hanns-Martin Schleyer and at the 
end we see the funeral of Ensslin, Raspe 
and Baader. 

In between there are fictitious scenes; 
Wolf Biemumn reciting his poem 
MMchen in Stuttgart (Girl in Stuttgart), 
documentary scenes of socialist resist¬ 
ance hi the 192Qs,,among other things. 
The. musical leitmotiv, is provided by Jar 
sef Haydn’s parser. Hymt re, ;i better 
known as , the Deutschland Lied or the 
German national anthem.; . i 
. The title is i Germany in Autumn and 
not Autumn to Germany.' The ititle'is 
programmatic. The intention is to; look 
at the $tate .of democracy | in Germany, 
yet also to capture .ihe, atmosphere and 
mood of Germany at' the time. ( : . . 

Alf, Brustelling,. Hans -, .Peter,; CIoos, 
Wemer Fassbinder, ■ Alexander Kjiiget 
Masdmiliane Mafoka, Beato. Malnka-Jell- 
Ingjiaus, Edgar Reitz,. Katja Rupe, Voi¬ 
der Schlfindorff, Petqr Schubert and 
Bernhard 'Sirifcel, were the 11 filitimakers. 
Sotne have dismissed them aS “syriipatll- 
Jeis.’’ This is qiilte Inaccurate. In, this, 
film,' ll prominent' filmmaker^ reflect, 
on the causes and effects of tlie Unend¬ 
ing'spiral 'of violence and' ^oUiiter-viol- 
encta • . . • ■'- 11 c; ■ ■ 

Tht Series atticUlate their shock arid 1 
helplessness-' solidarity .’arid, weakness, 
The elements ;bf the film are'riot' ppie*. 
mjc, bUt the response is implfid. sopi^ 

t'ws too obvious!/;' ; 

■ We.see pictures from a 1942 newsreel 
and hear the,, commentator explain; 
"Field 1 Marshal- ErVvin Rommel, the hero 


■ill j1 

jii'v. .i- 


. I.: n .; 


of Africa, father of the, pjresept' lord 
mayor of Stuttgart Ma^fi^d .Rpmrpel 1 . F . 
Rommel was poisonejJ by. the state 1 ip. 
autumn 1944... there f 9 fl 9 ws. the ^tate 
funeral... the memorial service, attend- , 
ed by his son.” Two scenes later we spe 
the funeral service for Hann^-Marlin 
Schleyer in Stuttgart l l ‘ i '. r . , 

A few scenes werq failures. JFor'.ex-, 
ample. the . meeting | botwepri q,' pianist, 
and a wounded mam wntteri by the. 
Rote RQbe (Red Beet).collective.,It was! 
intended as a parody ; of Hollywood fil^i 
scenes but did not convince. The sc$r|e, 
directed by Edgar Reitz and written by 
Peter Stcinbach showing a couple stopp¬ 
ed by border police at the Germany 
French frontier was meant to be realistic, 
but ended up as in voluntary .parody. 

: Both these sequences were lieavily. cut 
for the present 1 cinepia version. In.the. 
original, entered for this year’s Berlin 
Film Festiva], these scenes were shown 
to full, plus another Hermann song and 
an interview wjth Gudrun Ensslin's 
mother. These weie cut from the pre¬ 
sent, version. 

Fassbinder and SclVldndprff both come 
close to the mark with their contribu¬ 
tions. Fassbinder plays himself in a 
piece of total and merciless exhibition¬ 
ism, presenting himself as a queer, boozy, 

fat, cocaine-sniffing freak, afflicted 
by depression, rage and despair as he 
hears the news of Schleyer’s kidnapping, 
Mogadishu and the deaths in Stnmm- 
licini. 

Between these scenes he. inserts a 


T wo new German films entered for 
the recent Berlin Film Festival and 
now in the cinemas deal in different 
ways with music, pubertal fantasies and 
dreams that come up against cold real¬ 
ity. 

The confrontation leaves scars; the 
films are about how the protagonists 
come to terms with them. Both films go 
against certain current trends in the 
German cinema. Instead of being noble, 
high-minded and literary, they are loud,' 
rumbustious and trivial — but they:are 
not comedies for all that. 

We hear 1 Peter 1 1 'Kraus singing Die 
Strasse der Sohnsudht (The Street Of De-; 
sireX «"te£ny hit from ; the early 60S; 
while the camera lingers on the doleful 
face of a'-man pushing 30, dreaming of 
the golden days of his puberty. " 1 
- We! see a 15-year-old schoolboy play J 
ing solo saxophone to Klaus Doldinger 
jazz 1 arrangements , 11 in : a villa on the 
Hamburg Blhchoussee :. 1 1 v 1: 1 

I.Waiter B^ckrilri^efand" Rdlf 
BUhrmanri from Cologne; brought up- dri 
super eights > arid i veterans' of 'the 'Rhirie^ 
land;' underground scene; have directed 
their first filhn for the cinema: FlaiW'. 
mende Herzen (Flaming Heart), It is'the 
tale of the strange adventures of a Ba->' 
varian kiosk owner In New Ydrk. " " ■ ; i. 

.Peter Huber: (played by Peter Keni) iri 
an; uncomplicated fellow full of vague 
yearnings' to see the wide 1 world. He 
wins the trip of a'lifetime toNew 'Ydrk ; 
in ; a 'Competition. ’ f ’ : !■ 1 u 1 . 1 ; 

Soon we see him gaping at the sky-> 
serkpeti .of Manhattan. He comes across 
his dream': priricessi loo,* In : the Shape of 1 
a 1 . fading hdbker and strlppbr 1 called Ga-j 1 
rola (btilliaritly played by Barbara Valeri- 1 ' 
tinX She.saves -him frorii' suicide on [the ; 
subway. •' ' 1 ■* 


montage of discus¬ 
sions with his mot¬ 
her, who makes the 
following point on 
terrorism; “The best 
thing would be a 
really authoritarian 
ruler — good and 
nice and all for law 
and order ” Schlo.n- 
dorffs : . i contribu¬ 
tion r.jfar which 
Heinrich Boll ijvjote 
the. screenplay — 
shows a ' group of 
television' producers 
arid . administrators 
diitussinj. d 1 !TV 
version 'of .‘So- 


< •.V; •;*..?*.V- ' X* >V : V•'; ":>x'.* ?\?>< t-:* ’jv iV: .w-•' -•:.. f l r •:• 
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phocies’ 1 Aritigorie: '4 ... 

A; young MP coni- 
merits: “This refusal' " ’V^ - 

to bury, thdse V 



_ _ _ 1( . __ __ _ V" ■*' ' 

bellious Women and Antlgona aa subversion: yplker Scfifondorff directs Frariziska 
this gloomy seer, a Walter (left) and Angela Winkler in a scoria fram.hls contribution 
kirid ' of 1 ancient to Deutschland im Herbst. Heinrich Btt!l wrbte the screonplay for 


Grcifk intellectual, the sequence. 

— the young people- watching it arc 
going to take It as a call for subversion." 

The programme director decides: "It 
is Simply too controversial." Antigone is 
not broadcast. 

It is a frightening parody of how sclf- 
cehsorsltip works. 

Deutschland im Herbst is an act of 
resistance, without self-censorship, 
against tendencies which lead to a cli¬ 
mate in which denunciation and hyste¬ 
ria, depression and helplessness, humi¬ 
liation and hypocrisy, threats and witch¬ 
hunts flourish. 

It is not a great film, it has weak¬ 
nesses and occasional moments of naive¬ 
ty. Yet it is well worth seeing for anyone- 
interested in ensuring that life in this 
country slays worth living. 

. Tho feeling left at the end of the film 


When dreams 
of youth 
had to stop 

The two outsiders team up and go 
along to a New York October festival, 
where they are chosen as. cornflower 
couple of the, year and win an alpine 
cow as a prize.:This is the crowning 
moment of their romance. vi 
: i; From then on, it is downhill, all the 
way, Peter bas run out of cash and Caro- 
Ia gives up . hope of transforming her fat, 
cuddly frog into a radiant prince. Peter 
and his alpine cow end up in a derelict 
district qri l&st River; .tfie street'of de-. 
tire! turrii out to bfe a grlrii. cul-de-sac'. ; 1 . | 
' Throughout ’ Peter K 6 rri , Is as yide- 


alien world, succumbing to Its lures and 
firitily teirified' wheii the fantastic 1 jbur- 
rtey'does not end hbppliy:' h . "" :" 

The scenes 6 re foil 1 m ’ bizarfo cdihedy 
arid directedi!with a refreshingly light 
touch; ■ Withbuh Artistic pretention. Here 
we hate -a ': 1 Bavarian J Parsi fal dn New- 
York, fighting for his utopia, his fairy¬ 
tale world, -.i- '■v I■■ ! -"M 
There are violent; contrast; such 'as the 
hole in . which Carola mokes .her fltst 
appearance^ .which .could be straight tiut 
of Scorsese’s Mean StfeetSi arid -intoxicat-' 
ing> moments-of happiness suchas the’ 
ballodn Hde over 1 Manhattan; f;.:ih 
, The i; .dreams; of: a belated) .teenager; 
trying, dtspetately to grow Up colllde:iu- 
dely. with | hostile;! reality./ Not=that) there 3 


(Photo: Fllmvertag dcr Autoren) 

is one of helplessness and resignation, 
despite the mildly optimistic note of Joan 
Baez’s Here’s to you from tlie filin' Sacco 
und Vahzetti. 

The final picture showing the funeral 
of the three Stainmheim prisoners, the 
crowd running the gauntlet through the 
police barriers and the cameras clicking : 
lead one to think that this is perhaps 
the way to produce a generation of 
sympathisers, or worse. 

The fact that there are millions of ul- 
cohoiics in this country is, at least in 
part, attributable to the criminulisulion 
of soft drug-taking. 

We should not allow the same tiling 
to happen to the right to freedom ofex- 
pression. 

Ku/f jfijiv.ii 

(KSIner Stacit-Anzelger, 23 Much 197B) 


is any trace of sentimentality in this 
film, which Is far too bold and imagina¬ 
tive. The scene showing Peter, a typical 
Bavarian in Lederhosen, wandering 
through Manhattan with a cow at his 
side in the early morning is truly un¬ 
forgettable. 

The fantasies of the IS-year-old Ham¬ 
burg grammar school boy in Hark- 
Bohm's new film Moritz, Ueber Moritz 
are far more brutal, nasty and depressing 
in comparison. Not since Peter Zadek’s 
1968 film Ich bin ein Elefant, Madame, 
has there been a film which has dealt m 
such detail with. the problems of 
schoolboys. >;';() - • ., ■- i 1 

1 Zadek’s film is heavily influenced by. 
Godard’s fragmentary,- essayistic style. 
Bohm is trying to. reach .and:audience 
that has never heard.of Godard, whose! 

cinematic >sophistication does, ntot go 
beyond, westerns arid karate films. HU: 
directing style; is..boisterous and utterly 
unsubtle. The camerawork is hectic-and, 
seemsi to be striving Tor- the effects 1 -ofi 
advertising films. n-r; 

i- Moritz grows up in a sheltered envi¬ 
ronment but. like the hero of. Flam-- 
mende Herzen, is suddenly .confronted 1 
with 1 a 1 reality which is..too.,much for 
him: his.sick grandmother wants.; mm to 
help ) her commit. suicide, -an, attractive 
aunt 1 makes sexual .advances * to him (this 
superfluous scene. wRI be: good fbr^the 
box jofficeX'there is fhe intense pressure* 
at schooh and the sight of:death. od itifo 
roads.., i,-fi 1 j: .. #/mi. hro. 

All this isi too- -much.> fori Moritz, 1 He 
escapes 1 info sensual dream^i of iviolence, 
Hei slits: bis .-maths., teachers tongue -in? 
half and puts bee^iinto his intestines; Jief, 
sets q cat- 0 A this, j nagging.mofoer* . 
shocking pictures are strong ( jttuff, deIN 
i .umu Cdmtpuadonpflg 0 l4 i l l- 
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Eight-year kindergarten 
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study points to reforms 
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T he results of an eight-year experi¬ 
ment in a model kindergarten set 
up to explore alternatives to existing 
pie-school education theories have now 
been published. 

Towards the end of the sixties, even 
five-year-olds were drawn into the vortex 
of educational reforms. 

Was the good old kindergarten still of 
use to those soon to enter elementary 
school and become familiar with scienti¬ 
fic work in the broad sense? 

Were the well-meant proposals of Frft- 
hcl and his successors still valid when it 
was believed that early and purpose- 
oriented learning would provide a head 
start? 

The discussion about the kindergarten 
and its possible alternatives was rife as 
reforms were hastened. Parents were 
soon to become irritated by the plethora 
of conflicting theories. 

In this situation, government and 
Church authorities in Baden-WQrttem- 
berg decided to establish a model kin¬ 
dergarten to explore alternatives. The re¬ 
sults arc published in the latest volume 
of the series Education from New Van¬ 
tage points of the Baden-WUrttembcrg 
Education .Ministry, entitled The Frei¬ 
burg Wodel Kindergarten 1968—1976. 
Baden-WUrflcmberg’s Minister of 


"" ■ 

jr wj 


Education says In fils preface that he ac¬ 
cepted the demand for pre-school exer¬ 
cises In 1968 as an unprecedented chal¬ 
lenge to the German kindergarten. 

The planning group, appointed by the 
Education Ministry had three objectives: 
the kindergarten was to develop a model 
of educational work useful beyond the 
confines of Freiburg; the three tO ;six- 
year-olds were to be taught In a way that 
would promote their language and atti¬ 
tudes within a group; finally, possibili¬ 
ties for furthering the abilities of five to 
six-year-olds were to be explored. 

In their guidelines, the planners, made 
it dear that they were interested in the 
personal development of the children, 
the priority of play and purpose-oriented 
help for children at a disadvantage or 
who showed abnormal behaviour. 

i 

The educational theses of 1970 say: 
‘'The model kindergarten does not want 
to be a pre-school class. The planning 
group is intent on guiding the children 
towards school outside the family envi¬ 
ronment, offering them certain educa¬ 
tional subjects that are part and parcel 
of school but lyitliout traditional school 
methods — and that without reintroduc¬ 
ing kindergarten methods that had suc¬ 
cessfully been eliminated.” 

The abolishment of the pre-school 
euphoria of the era was, finally, tiie re¬ 
sult of alternative educational values. 

“We wanted- 1 to make the present 
happiness of ' children possible - and 
future happiness probable. This was to 



serve as criterion of 
permission and de¬ 
nial,” writes the 
educationalist Hans 
Herbert Deissler. 

“We hoped tliat this 
would promote In¬ 
telligent Scope of 
action and that the 
children would, 
learn to' articiilate ; 
their heeds a fi d de¬ 
sires. ' We encou¬ 
raged them to con¬ 
template the scope 
and limits of realis¬ 
ing them.” The ex¬ 
periment required 
thorough organisa¬ 
tion. Tills included r 1 
constant disdussioi) E 
between kindergar- v* 
ten teachers and 
educationalists in¬ 
volved in the pro¬ 
ject. It also included 
dote cooperation 
with the ' parents, - 

S '“ t l : The lov of learning: 

Apart from Information ori the prin¬ 
ciples of 1 kindergarten work and child 
rearing within'the' family, some parents 
called for discussion evenings on their 
own children in order to pinpoint 
general problems through on individual. 

Other parents rejected such discus¬ 
sions, preferring person-to-person talks. 

The conflict between kindergarten 
and elementary school remains unresolv¬ 
ed. The experiment showed that kinder¬ 
garten reform must remain incomplete 
without reforms of the elementary school 
system. 

“The educational objective" the chap¬ 
ter on schools says, “ranks below the 


a teacher takes a kindergarten class throughi 

i . . (Photo: Cr&fiDn] 

objective of conveying information 
under conditions of constant perfor¬ 
mance control and or evaluating per- 
formanpe with a sliding stale of grades. 1 

The Freiburg report includes a num¬ 
ber of concrete project descriptions, in¬ 
dicating future directions. 

“We found that between 20 and 25 
per cent of the children showed signs of 
abnormal behaviour," says Alexandtr 
Sagi, a child psychologist. 

This is termed a representative cross- 
section, indicating wiicrc the future 
tasks and priorities of the Freiburg er 

perime-iU should lie.... 

Klaus- V. Ebmcyer 

(Deutsche Zdtung. 24 March l*1i 


I n families with mentally handicapped 
children the burden usually rests oil 
the mothers, who rarely receive the ne¬ 
cessary support, according to a study by 
educationalist Angelika Thannh3user. 

The study involved 82 mothers of 
mentally handicapped children in a me¬ 
dium-sized city in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

The child’s dependence usually deve¬ 
lops into a very close mother-child rel¬ 
ationship which remains as the handi¬ 
capped person grows Oder. 

The handicapped continue to live within 
the family as “adult children” They 
receive little or no money, may not gp but 
in the evening and live under the total 
tutelage of the parents. 

The handicapped people studied 
worked in a workshop of the Life Assis¬ 
tance Association. Some commuted to 
work from rural communities and were 
relatively slightly handicapped. Their 
mothers had found them a place in the 
workshop. 

Due to the need for care, handicapped 
people attracted a great deal of attention 
from their mothers. 

Resignation and a defensive attitude 
on the part of the siblings (who got loo 
little attention) and the husband (who 
fell neglected) drove mother and handi¬ 
capped child into isolation and formed 
increasingly close ties between them 
which eventually could not he severed 
and prevented the handicapped person 
from becoming independent. 

“The process of severing parental lies 
is aggravated by the slow development of 
the menially handicapped and by the 
limitation imposed by his disability, says 
Frau ThaiinhSuscr. 

.Siblings grow up. leave the parental 


Plea for aid to families of 
mentally handicapped 


home and start a family. The role of the 
handicapped remains static, he liimself 
remains a child and emotionally con¬ 
soles the mother who has been left by 
her other children. 

“It therefore frequently happens that 
the little one about whom the mother 
tells such touching stories turns out to 
be 35.” 

The report, “On the situation of men¬ 
tally handicapped adults as seen from 
their mothers’ vantage point" (published 
by Hans Huber, Beme, Stuttgart, Vien- 
naX says the financial position of the in¬ 
terviewed families was relatively poor. 
The housekeeping budget was consider¬ 
ably below average. 

Only 15 or the 82 mothers had jobs 
(full or part-time) usually as faclory 
workers, chars and newspaper deliverers. 

Since the handicapped children could 
not contribute towards family finances, 
the standard of living suffered even 
more. 

Most mothers knew nothing about the 
possibility of receiving welfare assis¬ 
tance. 

ll is therefore not surprising that the 
money the handicapped earned in the 
workshop (between 50 and 250 de- 
ulschmarks a month, less DM40 for 
food) was usually kept by the families: 

About twq-tbirds of the handicapped; 
trad no contact with others of their own 


age group outside the workshop. The 
contacts there assumed the character of 
children’s frienships. Seventy-one of the 
82 mothers rejected sexual relations or 
marriage for their children. One mother 
said that she hid illustrated magazines 
that had anything to do with sex so that 

her 36-year old son should not >see- 
them. 

Contacts between handicapped and 
non-handicapped were extremely rare. 

They were reported by only two mot¬ 
hers. • 

Moreover, such ..contacts only tooki 
place in an organised way, as for in- 
stancc when the Red Cross arranged 
some entertainment. The isolation of the 
handicapped remained unchanged.- 

For both mothers and handicapped 
the vacation organised by the workshop, 
when the children were away from, 
home for up to three weeks was -very 
important: In many instances it marked, 
the first separation of mother and child. 

Frau ThannhHuser raises the question 
auto the extent to which mothers sup¬ 
port the mother fixation of their handi- 
jjjjljpe^ children, thus promoting their 

^Seventy of the handicapped, all over 
15 and mpstly considerably. over were 
npt permitted to go out in the ewS 
without theji parents - not evetrac^ 
companied by siblings -~to see a movie 
or visit a pub. if , 


Only 12 were permitted to go out 
the evening, alone or in company. T 
liad to be home by 11 pm and only t 
could do as they pleased. 

The study also shows the attitudes 
mothers towards their handicapped cli 
dren arc at best ambiguous, despite I 
care given. They are ashamed of t 
child and consider him an insupportal 
blow dealt by fate. 

Nineteen of the 82 mothers considi 
ed it belter for a menially hnndicnpp 
child to die in infancy —' but oil accfl 
ed their own. All could nanicohe ha 
dicapped person so badly : off that 
would be a relief for hinf if he died; 

Many mothers consoled themselves 
other children had worse handicaps > 
that they should thercf6re not compj® 

■ Angelika Thannlifluser concludes'1i| 
the measures in support of families >j 
mentally handicapped children are f 
adequate. Improvements! ai*e particufei 
necessary in information and educ&Ho* 
couhsel ling for the parents, as \rtll 
over financial-assistance. ■ : .' 1 


To. strengthen ! the sejfrconfidejip 
handicapped people tpid to improve 
ir position within the faipjly," 
should receive; adequate: coni pens 
for activity in the wprKsliqp; , r , 

“It is hard, to nnderatpnd thati-fM 

who have taken upon themselves 
burden of keeping a ,handicapped ( 


» -- ■ & iiwaMBB—- 

:-‘Vbtis'Go 
hi/ ■' ■; (frankfurter Alltfoniol/ie’Z 
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■ EDUCATION 


Life of lies 


Storm threatens over proposals 

» 

to reform study of economics 


T he general assembly of the Science 
Council will shortly have to deal 
With, a controversial programme for the 
reform of the study of economics, at 
German universities and institutes of 
higher education. 

The need for reform has long been 
recognised but there is little unanimity 
among lecturers, students; university 
administrators and politicians as to what 
fonn it should take. 

The reform proposals are likely . to 
raise a storm although the working party 
wliich produced them contained repres¬ 
entatives of all the groups Involved. 

' At a recent meeting of the Hesse 
branch of the German Science Council 
in Hesse, Bonn economist Professor 
Horst Albach, a member of the working 
party, explained the principles behind 
the new proposals. 

Along with Professor Hans-JQrgen 
Krupp, chancellor of Frankfurt Univer¬ 
sity, Albach is considered as part of the 
SPD-wing of the group. The main re¬ 
form proposal is that economics stu¬ 
dents should have the opportunity to 
take final examinations of three differ¬ 
ent levels of difficulty. 

The first level will be reduced from 
eight to six semesters (there are two 
semesters per year). The theoretical con¬ 
tent will be considerably reduced, with 
more emphasis on practical work. 

In the past, students with degrees in 
economics and management lud a virtu¬ 
al guarantee of leading positions in in¬ 
dustry or administration. 

This was because the demand for 
economics and social science graduates 
was for a long time greater than the 
supply. 

This trend has now been dramatically 
reversed. In 1965 there were only 7646 
students starting courses, in social 
sciences at German universities. By 1975 
tills figure was 20,304 and. by 1985 pre¬ 
sent estimates are that there will be 
34,000 studying these subjects at Ger¬ 
man universities and institutes of higher 
education. 

The problem is that the universities 
have not made any course changes to 
cater for this dramatic rise in numbers. 

The fact is that thousands of qualified 
managers and administrators are produc¬ 
ed every year although everyone knows 
there are not enough managerial and 
adminstrative posts to. go around. 
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In other words, economics courses do 
not take account of the needs of the 
market. They are over-producing eco¬ 
nomics graduates. 

A large number of young graduates 
could be absorbed into industry and 
administration if courses were shorter 
and concentrated on training people to 
do the kind of super-clerical sub-map- 
. dgerial work which, by present reckon¬ 
ing, most graduates will have to do in 
future. 

This is inevitable when wc consider 
that In future 27 per cent of school-leav¬ 
ers will pass the Abitur (university en¬ 
trance qualification) as against a mere 6,2 
per cent in 1952. 

To solve the employment problems 
which result from this, Albach believes 
we wilt have to give economists and soc¬ 
ial scientists a broad basis of . basic 
knowledge plus different specialisations. 

Albach argues that this can be achiev¬ 
ed by study options with standardised 
course elements put together according 
to the students' interests and aptitudes. 
The future social science student will 
have to decide on his future job before 
he starts his course and choose his 
courses accordingly. 

This standardisation (although there 
will be a wide range of choices) means 
the pronounced differences between 
courses at various universities will dis¬ 
appear. 

The aim is to achieve greater uniform- 


E conomists specialising in multinat¬ 
ional businesses are a notable ex¬ 
ception to the rule that economics gra¬ 
duates, along with those from other dis¬ 
ciplines, are having increasing difficulty 
finding jobs. 

The course is only offered by the uni¬ 
versity of Giessen at the moment. In the 
past graduates id, this special field have 
had a clear advantage over other econo¬ 
mics graduates when it comes to finding 
employment. 

In the past few years the demand for 
multinational economists has increased 
as rapidly as the number .of international 
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ity in the basic course, which lasts 
three semesters and ends With the pre¬ 
liminary examinatipns. 

Students should primarily acquire 
methodical skills in this part - in math¬ 
ematics and statistics, law and. Institu¬ 
tions. 1 

The hext part of the course lasts three 
semesters. Here the student chooses 
specialised courses according to his 
future profession, in the case of man¬ 
agers (here are ten options. 

For example, & student intending to 
work in marketing would study the eco¬ 
nomics of marketing and marketing 
techniques and, in macro-economics, the 
problem Of managing the economy. This 
six semester course would lead to a first 
degree qualifying the student as a sales¬ 
man or managers. 

The reformers believe most social 
science students would leave university 
after getting this qualification and take 
up posts in managment or administra¬ 
tion. Forty per cent would go on to a 
deeper study of their subjects and take 
diplomas after another four semesters. 
There would then be a four semester 
course leading to a Ph.D. 

The reform group believes that if its 
proposals arc implemented future gener¬ 
ations of social science students will 
have to show far more initiative. 

Professor Albach stresses that the 
basic course would mean far more pri¬ 
vate study. The present system gives 
students all kinds of help in the shape 
of tutorials and mock examinations.This, 
he says, means students are spoonfed 
and doubts about the scientific standing 
of such graduates are justified. 

(Frankfurter Kundschau, 14 March 1978) 


Continued from page .10 

very clear vivid and full of sly humour. 
It tells us more about everyday life in 
the Third Reich than a whole pile of 
history books. 

What the book does not go into is 
Scnger’s career after the war. He became 
a journalist, wrote radio plays and work¬ 
ed as political correspondent for left- 
wing papers in Austria and Italy. Later 
he worked for the East Berlin- Press 
Office. 

He was an active member of. the KPD 
(The German Communist Party) until it 
was banned in 1956. He had escaped, as 
a Jew, from the Nazis. Now he was a 
pariah os a communist. He had to write 
his articles under a pseudonym. 

In 1959, he turned his back on the 
East German communists and -their 
goals. He applied for German citizen¬ 
ship. Valontin Senger, who had been born 
in Germany, had always lived in Ger¬ 
many and had been persecuted by Ger¬ 
mans, did not even have the right to call 
himself a German. 

The legal action lasted four years. He 
and his children were denied German 
citizenship on the grounds of his politi¬ 
cal past — the communist affiliations he 
had by then turned his back on. In 1965 
a new law meant that his children at 
least could become German citizens 
without lengthy legal proceedings. 

At the beginning of the 70s, the auth¬ 
orities Informed him that the chances 
of his application being dealt with fa¬ 
vourably were now much better. Valen¬ 
tin Senger did nnt fool like pursuing the 
matter. “I was too tired to go through 
the whole thing all over again.” 

Senger still lives in Frankfurt, lie is 
stateless. Wolfgang Nagel 

(Dio Zuit, 17 March 1978) 

Kaiserhofstrasse 12, by Valentin Senger, 
Luchterhand Verlag, Darmstadt, 304 
pages, DM32. 


Multinational businesses course 
boost student work chances 


investments and multinational concerns. 

The volume of German investment 
abroad has increased fivefold in the past 
decade, for example. In autumn 19)7 it 
totalled DM50,000 million — the first 
time German investments abroad hove 
equalled the total of foreign investments 
in this country. 

This development has led to organisa¬ 
tional and managerial problems which 
Giessen’s special option, International 
Businesses, takes 7 accburtt of. Professor 
Ehrenfried Paudenberger, professor' of 
the subject, says the option is a great 
advantage for all who take if. In the de¬ 
cisions arid ' analyses of international 
concerns, political arid world economic 
factors have to be taken into account 
The main emphasis of the courie is 
on the analysjs of conditions, dtpictures 
and strategies of international concerns 
and a critical assessment Of their eFfpyts, 
In ( lectures and tutorial the' extent 
and motives for international Isa tipn, 
efficient forms' of organisation, advant¬ 
ages and disadvantages of various forms 
of 1 buying, production, marketing, 
finance and personnel management are 

J la »i ■ |’ ,r 1 ’ I I ■ * I .« I ■ • , ■ | • l 

dealt with, . . . k 
-'T here.: Is special empliart§ oiii calculat¬ 
ion and lnfonhation systems In interna- 
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tional concerns. Experienced managers 
and industrialists are invited to lecture. 
A course oh “English in economics” ha? 
recently been introduced, underlining 
the practical orientation of the course. 

Graduates with this option behind 
them have exceptionally good prospects 
when they start their professional car¬ 
eers',. As tliere ire 1 no. comparable 
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courses at other universities, fhey “sqjl 
like hot cakes*', says .Prof. Pauseriberger.. 

’. He says companies are desperately 1 in 
need of economists who cap go Into in¬ 
ternational concerns. The students’ re¬ 
sponse tp. the course .fyeen. highly 
positive ajid .there is fierce (xmijDetltibri 
to'get on to it. ' ! * j, 

Although the subject is pew to West 
Germany, in the fo$A the.increasing.|rj- 
tematiomiijsatibii of bUslness hps i^a to 

thf introduction of hundreds'°f inten¬ 
tional'business courses. Thqfe ,are „dyer 
600' professorships of.'Inferiiafiohal Bu- 
sin^ss. * Hans Georg Burger 

' '■V (bii'Welt, 12 March 1978) 
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Brilliant German hockey 
puts India in a trance 
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G ermany's 7:0 victory over India in 
the world hockey championship in 
Buenos Aires on March 25 was a magni¬ 
ficent achievement against the reigning 
world hockey champions, 
i It was the German national side's 
fourth game in the tournament and, in 
fetrospect, it looked as if their perfor¬ 
mances in the. first three had been cal¬ 
culated to lull their opponents. 

In the opening game they beat Cana¬ 
da 4-3. Then 1 they beat Poland 9-4 after 
being 4-4 all at one stage, and in die third 
game they drew 3-3 all with Belgium. 

Against India there was transforma- 
lion. Yet the fact that such brilliant 
games cannot be repeated at will was 
more than underlined by out 0-0 draw 
with England in the next game, al¬ 
though there were optimists who saw 
the good side: “We kept a clean score 
sheet again.” 

The national team is now handily 
placed. It has 8 points out of a possible 
10 and leads the table ahead of Australia 
(with 6 of 8) and India (6 out of 10). 
There is one more game to play in this 
group, against the. Australians, who also 
have yet to play Canada. The cliances of 
reaching the semi-finals are good. 

The goalless draw on Easter Sunday 
meant that the brilliance of Liie victory 
overlndiaand experts’ receded. 

The 7-0 victory is a record in Interna¬ 
tionals against India. The Australians 
beat them 6-1 in Montreal and the Pa¬ 
kistanis beat them 6-0 in Karachi recently 
but 7-0 is unparalleled. 

For Hugo Budinger, former German 
international and now national hockey 
administrator, the result was the 
achievement of a lifetime ambition. 

H I have wanted to win as convincingly 
as this against India since 1952. I am. 
not just talking about the result. We 
were tactically and technically better 
than the Indians and fitter.” 

They were about seven times better, 
so the result was a fair reflection of the¬ 
ir superiority. 

National trainer Klaus Kleiter, a tea¬ 
cher from Limburg on the Lahn, was - , 
worried after the game about the effect: 
the result might have on his. team. 

“We showed what we J could db,‘ but’ 
you could say we Scored five goals too. 
many for our . own > good. You can’t 
blame the lads, for being over the moon 
but they have to keep their feet on that 
ground." 

The players'themselves reacted 1 with a : 
mixture of amazement and jubilation. 
Yet things had not .started especially 
well for them.' ’’ ( . , . 

Team captain Michael Metier missed a 
penalty. Eight miliutes later, Hansi Mon¬ 
tag had a similar chance, to score an al- 
most certain goal, j,’.- j-. ■ 

1 Only three of the team watched him., 
hike it, all the rest could not bear to', 
look. Montag sent, the Indian goalkeeper 
Dung Dung the;,wrong wAy the the first 
goal was in the net. '... 

Then Wolfgang Stricter of: Gladbach 1 . 
HTC scored two goals from shorf opr- ! 
ners, bringing 1 his goal total' to ten,. 
which, makes him the loading scorer .so 
far in this championship; 


important though goals from short : 
comers are, the spectators prefer to see. 
goals from team build ups or solo runs.' 
Reiner Seifert from RUsselsheim, Heiner 
Bopp (two) and Peter Trump, both from 
Frankenthal, then obliged. Each goal was : 
more spectacular than the last. 

The Indians took their defeat like; 
men. They congratulated the German 
team like the gentlemen they are but 
seemed to be in a trance. The Radio In¬ 
dia reporter summed up in one word: 
superb. ' 

Brilliant performances arc desperately 
difficult to analyse. There are some} 
pluusible reasons for result however. 

" The Indians were dramatically off f 
form, whereas the Germans were well 
prepared psychologically and tactically. 
Kleiter had gone over tactics till late flic 
previous night. 

In their previous games, India had 
beaten Australia 2-0 and Germany had 
drawn 3-3 all with Belgium. 

The Germans were alert from the- 
start and marked India’s dangerous win¬ 
gers so tightly that they were forced to 


move into the 
centre, where there 
was no way through. 

The English team 
was bitterly disap¬ 
pointed at their 3-3 
draw with Cana¬ 
da in the previous 
game after leading 
3:0. The Germans 
were still ecstatic at 
the win over India. 

^The result was de¬ 
adlock. The game 
ended as it had be- ■ 

Leyenberg . 

' Back on the blocks: Annegret Richter back in training after 
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2 a March 1 978) retiring for six months, 


(Photo! Sven Simon) 


Olympic star Annegret Richter rehums 
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to get ready for Moscow medal 

A nnegret Richter, 27, gold medal Now Frau Richter is concentrating on 
winner over 100 metres at the Mon- the European championships in Prague 


_rV winner over 100 metres at the Mon¬ 
treal Olympics, has changed her mind 
about retiring from international athle¬ 
tics after six months. 

In January, Frau Richter competed in 
Australia and New Zealand. Her deci¬ 
sion to resume athletics means this tour 
was not the end of a brilliant career but 
a further stage in her preparation for the 
1980 Moscow Olympics. 


Lunge into school fencing 
turns up talent reservoir 


F encing courses were started in siu-n 

schools in Hanover a year ago and 
the experiment has been a phenomenal 
success. 

Four hundred and fifty pupils turned 
up at the Federal Sport Centre for the 
first lesson in the basics given by fenc¬ 
ing trainers. 

. Klaus Dieter Gtise, vice president of 
the German Fencing Association, says 
hard training is essential in fencing and 
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liis iisMj'.kitioii lrial la inlruduLi- lliia in 

gymnastics and games. 

They concentrated their search for 
talent on the ten-year-olds, as most 
world champions and Olympic gold 
medalists started fencing by this age at 
the latest. 

The Hanover model has exceeded all- 
expectations. Of the 450 who started, 
150 are still there after a year. The pre¬ 
paratory year, in which the youngsters 
were allowed to use all the centre’s 

amenities, is now 
over and the new 
fencers have all 
joined one of the 
three Hanover fenc¬ 
ing clubs. Klaus 
j2>i Dieter Gtise and his 
W colleagues have had 
an equally good Te- 
.. sponse from schools' 
agajfi this year. The ; 
centre is likely to 
be as full for the 
next cotirse next' 
year. Herr Gtise says 
.u j the purpose of the 
course la for the' 

* clubs ln‘ Hanover to 
| get a steady supply; 

of young fencers so| 
: that they can pick! 
i out those with the 
ability to go on to; 
fence 1 at national; 

* and international 
•.»i.$.level. This; scheme,' 

fa v ;i oould meant that in' 
l a few years Hanover. 

will be a major fen-: 
! ring centre. This 
w, * experiment, could; 
.*,4 ^11 be introduced 1 
i; for pther sports. r 
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temporary truce: a young Hanover fencer gets some advice from 
her coach. (Photoi lido Hauer) 
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Now Frau Richter is concentrating on 
the European championships in Prague 
in August. The final of the women's 100 
metres is on August 30. 

M 1 am in a better position than ever 
now to concentrate on athletics. My 
husband has got a job as an electrical 
engineer, which means that 1 can give 
up my job", she says. 

Frau Richter, an employee of the cit)J 
of Dortmund, began work as an athletics 
adviser to local schools last November. 
Her task was lo find and bring along 
young sprinting talent. 

She gave up the job on March 16. The 
city lins not yet found u replacement 
and it is quite likely that they will not 
find one — the post was created for her. • 

Her local chib did everything it couUl 
In persuade her tn return fit had lost its 
best young stars Gaby Bussmann, Ursula 
SchalUck and Karin Hanel to ASV Co¬ 
logne). And Annegret had wanted 1977 
to be the crowning point of her career 
but it turned out to be a flop. 

Her ambition was to be the first 
woman to run the 100 metres in under 
1) seconds, but Marlies Oelsner of the 
GDR beat her to it. 

Then to cap it all she was plagued by 
illness which meant she could only 
compete in the relay in the world cup in 
DDsseldorf. She has now completely 
recovered from her troubles. 

Financial considerations must also 
have played a part in her decision to 
start running again. She and her hus- 
.band are buying a new house and they 
need every mark they can get 

Frau Richter has dropped the condi¬ 
tion that she would only return to com-i 
petitive athletics if the present men’s 
^printing team, trainer, Wolfgang Thiele, 
was reinstated is women’s trainer. Thiele 
said he was willing, but the German 
Athletics Association, (haying fired Joe-; 
hen Spiiker, ; has decided not to fill the 
-position on the grounds that Herr Thie¬ 
le would then have too much power.. 

< Thiele has quite enough power as. it; 
is. Hp not only trains Fr^ti Richter ; but 
also/ Elvira Possqckel/of Bonn, German 
;100 metres champion,, and. Annemarie; 
3o1tar-Krortiger, who has' returned 1 to 
athletics after the birth of her thild. 
This means the three athletes, who iwon; 
the silver medal i for the German 1 'relay! 
Jteam in Montreal are together. ’ 

j Only Inge Helten isjnissing. She. had; 
vowed to give up athletics completely 
;but went baric on this tecfezitly when she’ 
iurried up at the Dortmund club. j 
|. All she got for her (roubles was muscH 
Je cramp--She denies that 1 she is thirik^ 
5ng of making: q. pomebsqk but manyj> 
denials are. meaningless these days. [ 

I .‘! .. .Jtefeejtf Hartmmti .. k 

, (KClner Stadt-Ansalger, 22 March 197S) 


















